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Nelson’s New Series of 
Teachers’ Bibles. 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. NEW CONCORDANCE. 
NEW HELPS. NEW MAPS. 


These TEACHERS’ BIBLES contain new Bible Helps 
written by LEApING SCHOLARS in AMERICA and 
Great Brirarny, and are entitled 


THE ILLUSTRATED BIBLE TREASURY. 


Upward of 350 Illustrations 
Of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in Bible Lands, Animals, 
Plants, Antiquities, Coins, ete., are distributed 
through the text of the Helps. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


THE INDEPENDENT says: 

“* Of all the ‘ aids’ for the popular study of the Bible, which 
belong in the general class of Teachers’ Bibles, THIs Is EASILY 
FOREMOST AND BEST. . . . The marked feature of the ‘ Treas- 
ury’ is that every part of it is new, and that it contains none 
of that sequacious compi hich is based on works once 
in repute, but which at the best rise no higher than belated 
attempts to bring an old thing up to the gauge of a new one. 

. The number of contributors who have taken part in the 
week i is thirty-eight. They make a list which commands con- 
fidence and challenges admiration.” 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL WORLD says: 
* . . . Looking at the ‘ Treasury’ in its broader features, 
and as the latest ‘ Helps’ for Teachers’ Bibles, the intelligent 
* reader will, we think, pronounce it a decided advance upon 
any that have hitherto appeared. This is evident in the log- 
ical order of the material, in the proper 


betic list also has decided advantages. . 

TAKE A FOREMOST RANK WITH ALL BrBue STUDENTS.” 
THE UNION SIGNAL says: 

American and Great Britain. . . . 

THING HERETOFORE OFFERED TO BIBLE STUDENTS.”’ 
THE DIAL says: 

“The new ‘Illustrated Bible Treasury’ reaches the acme 
in the field of Bible students’ helps. The catalogue of themes 
treated and the compactness and lucidity of the articles are a 
delight to the reader. The wealth of Setens the best 
sort — not old worn-out cuts—adds greatly to the 
and completeness of the articles. The natural-history sec- 
tions are especially fine in matter and make-up. The Con- 
cordance is the most complete yet produced, being adapted 
both to the Authorized and to the Revised Versions, and con- 
taining also proper names. We also find incorporated in it 
several themes which, in other helps, are. found merely in 
separate sections under the dry uninteresting form of tables. 
Some of these are Messianic Prophecy, Parables in the Old 
Testament, Quotations in the New Testament for the Old. 
This feature simplifies the Bible student’s task. The full 
dozen of new up-to-date and 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
At Prices from $1.50 to $7.00. 


Write for a complete list, giving sizes of type, prices, etc 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
33 East Seventeenth Street (Union Square), New Yorx. 





Successful New Fiction 


QUO VADIS. A Narrative of the Time of 


Nero. By Henryx Sren- 
klEwicz. Translated from the Polish by JEREMIAH 
Curtin. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

The leading book of the year. An instantaneous 
success, constantly increasing in popularity, and a book 
which will be read by everybody. 

The author’s other works : “* WiTH FixE AND Sworp,” 
“ The Deluge,” “ Pan Michael,” “Children of the Soil,” 
and “ Without Dogma.” 





Translated from the French of JuLEs 
BRICHANTEAU, Cranerm (Manager of the Comedié 
ACTOR. Frangaise). 12mo. Cloth, extra, 
gilt top, $1.50. 
A great Parisian success by a bright, clever, witty writer 
who has entered into the inner life of the stage and put a new 
character into fiction 


CAPTAIN A Populist of 1786. By Grorce R. R. 
SHAYS., Rivers. 16mo. Cloth, extra, gilt top, $1.25. 

This story deals with the discontent of the farmers in 
Massachusetts after the Revolution and with the noted Shays’ 
Rebellion which arose from it. It is uniform in size and type 
with Mrs. Goodwin’s charming romances of Colonial Virginia 
—* White Aprons’’ and “ The Head of a Hundred.” 


IN BUFF Being Certain Portions from the Diary of 
AND BLUE. Richard Hilton, Gentleman of Haslet’s 

Regiment of Delaware Foot, in our Ever 
Glorious War of Independence. By Grorcz Brypces 
Ropney. 16mo. Cloth, extra, gilt top, uniform with ‘‘ White 
Aprons,” $1.25. 

The scene of this new historical romance is laid chiefly in 
Delaware and Pennsylvania. The incidents embrace the 
Battles of Long Island, Trenton, Stony Brook and Brandy- 
wine, the winter at Valley Forge, General Howe’s ball at 
Philadelphia, and the Battle of Camden. 


THE END OF A Romance of New England. 
THE BEGINNING. 16mo. Buckram, gilt top, $1.25. 
“ Unique in style, plot, and purpose.” — The Critic. 


Mrs. Goodwin’s Popular Romances 
of Colonial Virginia. 


WHITE 3 A Romance of Bacon’s Rebellion, Virginia, 
aa, SS eo 
THE HEAD OF Being an account of certain passages 
A HUNDRED. ete eae ae ol 
ony of By Macvp Wuprer Goopwi. i6mo. 


Virginia. 
Cloth, extra, gilt top, $1.25. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, post-paid, upon 
receipt of price by 
LITTLE, BROWN, & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
254 Washington Street, BOSTON. 
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The Macmillan Company’s New Books. 


A RIDE THROUGH WESTERN ASIA. 


By CLIVE BIGHAM. Fully Illustrated, 8vo, $3.00. 
“Mr. Bigham gives us a very shrewd estimate of the Persian people, and a graphic offhand kind of a sketch of their 


manners, institutions, cities, avocations, ete. . . 


delphia Evening Telegraph. 


** Its only fault is that there is not enough of it. . . 
Review of Reviews. 


would be hard to find.””— 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POETRY. 
By W. J. COURTHOPE, Litt.D. 
Vol. I. Tae Mippie AcEs. 
Previously issued. 
Vol. Il. Toe Renaissance anp Rr- 
FORMATION, etc. 
Just ready. 

Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 each. 
Ft -  B  - Sh 
compact, lucid, for the most part sound “and 
liberal in criticism.” 

THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 
Under the general Editorship of 
ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, M.A. emnbridge 

Ui Lecturer in 
"Cniveraiy, and Editor tr of The Temple Temple 


‘New in inane 
MALORY.—Le Morte D’ Arthur. 
IIL. and IV. 

FLORIO. — The Essays of Michel de 
Montaigne. Vol. III, Books 1 and 2. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top. Price, each, 50 cts. 
ip Sathes, gilt top. Price, each, 


Parts 


THE TEMPLE DRAMATISTS. 
New Volume. 
MARLOWE.— Doctor Faustus. 
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Edited, with a Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by 
ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, M.A. 
HEYWOOD. — A Woman Killed with 

Kindness. 
By THOMAS HEYWOOD. 
Edited, with a Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by 
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32mo, cloth, gilt top. Price, each, 45 cts. 
P -: am gilt top. Price, 
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NEW SUMMER NOVELS. 


“ American to the very core.”—N. Y. Times. 
By James Lane ALLEN, 
THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


“ Brief, but beautiful and strong.” —Chicago 


By F. Marion CRAWFORD, 
A ROSE OF YESTERDAY. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 
“ Simply refreshing.’ ng.” — Mail and Express. 
By Ex.a Hicerson, 
FROM THE LAND OF THE 
SNOW PEARLS. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


By the author of Dukesborough Tales. 
By R. Matcotm Jonnsron, 
OLD TIMES IN MIDDLE 
GEORGIA. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
“Intensely dramatic.’"— Boston Advertiser. 
By Henry Szron Merrman, 
THE GREY LADY. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
“Absorbingly interesting.” — Evening 
By Fiona Annie StText, 
IN THE TIDEWAY. 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.25. 
A picture of Paris under Napoleon III. 
By Esme Zona, 
HIS EXCELLENCY. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
Order from your Booksellers, or direct from 


THE MACMILLAN CO., 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








. It can be recommended as one of the best current books of travel.’’— Phila- 
. A book more remarkably free from mere opinion and verbiage it 


THROUGH FINLAND IN CARTS 
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Price, $5.00 top, pp. 
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thinker.""— New York 
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By AMOS K. FISKE, 


THE SOCIAL TEACHINGS 
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An Essay in Christian Sociology. 
By Professor SHAILER a 
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A Record of Art Sales from 1766 to 1896. 


By W. ROBERTS, Author of ‘‘ The Bookhunter in London,’’ etc. 


With 75 Collotype and other Illustrations, and 


and 329; (Vol. IL.) ix. and 375. Price, $8.00 net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


a full Index. Two vols., royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, pp. (Vol. I.) xxi. 


Travels in West Africa, Congo Francais, Corisco, and Cameroons. 
mh MARY H. KINGSLEY. aeons | 8vo. Fifth Thousand. $4.00. 
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D. Appleton & Company’s New Books 


Ready in August. Hall Caine’s New Novel: 


THE CHRISTIAN. 


By Haut Ca.nz, author of “The Manxman,” “The Deemster,” “The Bondman,” etc. Uniform edition. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

This is a drama of frail human nature aspiring to perfection and s ing to attain the highest ideal. The 
story opens in the Isle of Man, but the action takes place for the most part in London, and the author’s strenuous 
pooparetion for this book is suggested by the succession of moving and dramatic scenes from a strange and unknown 
ife in the world’s metropolis. His mastery of the human drama has never been shown so forcibly. The romance 
throbs with life, and the emotional force of these pictures of aspiration, temptation, love, and tragedy reaches a 
height which will make a lasting impression upon the literature of our time. 


Second Edition. 


EQUALITY. 


By Epwarp Be.uamy, author of “ Looking Backward,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“ The book is so full of ideas, so replete with suggestive aspects, so rich in quotable parts, as to form an arsenal of argu- 
ment for apostles of the new democracy. . . . The humane and thoughtful reader will lay down ‘ Equality’ and regard the 
world about him with a feeling akin to that with which the child of the tenement returns from his ‘country week ’ to the foul 














hundred a mutation in social conditions commensurately radical. The tendency is undoubtedly toward human unity, social 
solidarity. Science will more and more make social evolution a voluntary, self-directing process on the part of man,’’— 
Syivester Baxter, in the Review of Reviews. 





PETER THE GREAT. BARBARA BLOMBERG. 
By K. Watiszewsxt, author of “The Romance of an Em- Historical 
press,’”’ (Catherine II. of Russia). Translated by Lady 
Mary Lorp. With Portrait. Small 8vo, cloth, $2.00. Mary J. Sarrorp. Two vols., 16mo, cloth, $1.50; paper, 
of the historical we 80 cts. 
The time of this historical romance is the period of turmoil 
; Ser the cane bey See te. the Nethoriasde The 
tory open inthe of Ratisbon, V. meets 
FAMILIAR FEATURES OF THE ROADSIDE. 
By F. Scuvytzer Maruews, author of “ Familiar Flowers of 
Field and Garden,”’ “ Familiar Trees and Their Leaves,” 
ete. With 130 illustrations by the author. 12mo, cloth, $1.75 


one is 


will be indispensable for anyone who lives in or visita 
INSECT-LIFE. 


FEEEOSE 


a 


A COLONIAL FREE-LANCE. 
By C. C. Horcnxiss, author of *‘ In Defiance of the King.”’ 
No, 222, Town and Country Library. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 


It has 
Sottero corns. lope 5 
close 
a 








For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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A YEAR OF CONTINENTAL 
LITERATURE — I. 


Following our custom of several years, we 
print in this and the following issue of THE 
DIAL a summary of the literary activity of the 
past twelvemonth in the principal European 
countries, based upon the invaluable series of 
special reports contributed to the “« Atheneum ” 
for July 3. Thirteen countries are covered 
altogether, and we follow the alphabetical 
arrangement of our English contemporary. 

Professor Paul Fredericq, writing from Bel- 
gium, records a considerable achievement in 
the department of national history, noting 
many monographs and collections of import- 
ance. Among books of travel there is “ En 





Congolie,” by M. Edmond Picard, who went 
out to Africa to scoff and remained to pray ; 
and a posthumous volume of “ Lettres de 
Voyage,” by Emile de Laveleye. In literary 
criticism there is “ Dante et Ses Précurseurs,” 
by M. Zanardelli, and a “Discours sur le 
Renouveau au Théatre,” by the M. Picard 
already named. In belles-lettres, the “ original 
and extravagant” M. Emile Verhaeren has 
produced two volumes of verse, and M. Mae- 
terlinck a collection of “ Douze Chansons.” 
The same M. Maeterlinck has also printed 
the prose drama “ Aglavaine et Sélysette,” 
which certainly has an enticing title. «* While 
the Flemish movement agitates all Belgium 
violently in view of a Jaw which is to place the 
Flemish language on a complete footing of 
equality with French, which has been recog- 
nized as the official language of the kingdom 
since 1830, Flemish literature does not share 
in the polemics and the agitation of French 
literature in Belgium. It is in a state of dull 
placidity.” The most noteworthy Flemish pro- 
ductions are M. Cyriel Buysse’s novel, “ Op’t 
Blauwhuis,” and a few historical studies. 

Professor V. Tille’s Bohemian report may 
be illustrated by the following extracts : 

« Bohemian literature during the period 1896-7 has 
not shown so much vigour as in the preceding twelve 
months, although the number of publications is still 
very large. Many collections of verse have appeared, 
but few of them rise above mediocrity. . . . One of 
the most beautiful and powerful collections of patriotic 
verse is Neruda’s posthumous ‘Friday Songs,’ which 
sprang from passionate love of his country and people, 
and show anew what a mind was lost to the Bohemian 
nation by his death. . . . In fiction Bohemian litera- 
ture still lacks the modern novel of character — a want 
not compensated by some attempts at shorter tales of 
this class. Stories of all kinds and shades are coming 
out as numerously as poems, but the majority of them 
do not rise above the average, and many of the produc- 
tions of even older story-tellers follow the beaten path, 
without attempting to be artistic. The best of them are 
still those that delineate minutely the life of the Bo- 
hemian country people, as the subject itself secures 
attention.” 

Denmark, whose literary affairs are chroni- 
cled by Dr. Alfred Ipsen, has a somewhat more 
interesting story to tell. ‘Our zsthetic liter- 
ture appears to have reached a point where 
form has been developed to the highest perfec- 
tion, but it would also now and then seem as if 
we were at a loss for the material to fill in the 
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form.” Herr H. F. Ewald, “the Nestor of 
Danish authors,” has published “ Liden Kir- 
sten,” a new historical novel which combines 
the romantic feeling of Ingemann with the 
more exacting scholarship of the present day. 
* Mollen ” (** The Mill”), by Herr Karl Gjel- 
lerup, is “a big novel of country life,” and 
“ Ludvigsbakke,” by Herr H. Bang, shows its 
author to be possessed of “some of Charles 
Dickens's keen perception of the small things 
in character and human life.”” Herr K. Larsen, 
in “ Uden for Rangklasserne ” (“ Outside the 
Upper Classes”’), “ sketches certain sections of 
Copenhagen life and their Copenhagen slang, 
for which he has a very sharp ear.” He has 
also begun publication of an intimate history of 
the War of 1864, based upon contemporary 
letters and journals. “Herr Holger Drach- 
mann, our brilliant poet, celebrated in October 
last the completion of twenty-five years of lit- 
erary work, and received recognition from 
many quarters. From the King and the Court, 
however, he received no sign of sympathy or 
regard, owing to the unsatisfactory character of 
his domestic life. The inspired and rich quality 
of his work is a feature of our literature in these 
times of spiritual decline and mannerism. Gen- 
erally so fertile, he has not this year produced 
any new volume, but has only revised and altered 
one of his plays of earlier years.” An important 
undertaking in a more serious field is the great 
subscription history of Denmark, upon which 
seven of the foremost Danish historians are 
now engaged. 

M. Joseph Reinach opens his interesting ac- 
count of the year in France with some remarks 
upon the effects of free trade in literature. 
“ It is probable,” he says, “ that the second half 
of the nineteenth century will seem to future 
history chiefly characterized, from this special 
point of view, by the activity of the literary 
exchanges between France on the one side, and 
on the other certain foreign countries, notably 
Russia, the Scandinavian peoples, England, 
and even Germany. No one can doubt that 
Tolstoy owes much to Balzac and George Sand ; 
but Tolstoy, in his turn, has exercised a con- 
siderable influence on several of our country- 
men of to-day. Ibsen, he too, derives from 
George Sand, and above all Alexandre Dumas 
the younger. . . . I am ready to believe that 
the French novel has for several years past left 
its mark on the English novel, which now attacks 
subjects before which it once recoiled.” M. 
Zola, we are told by M. Reinach, is losing his 
prestige in France. “ All his old disciples have 





deserted him to enter on other paths, and he is 
visibly outliving his reputation.” M. Bourget, 
also, has less vogue than heretofore. “ It would 
be too much to say that adultery has ceased to 
take a chief place in the French novel ; but its 
place is growing less year by year. People are 
decidedly tired of this sort of story.” The one 
masterpiece of the year is the Basque story of 
«« Ramountcho,” by “ Loti.” Other works of 
fiction that have attracted much attention are 
the “ Jardin Secret ” of M. Prévost, the “ Jean 
d’Agréve” of M. de Vogiié, the « Image” of 
M. Emile Pouvillon, and the “ Orme du Mail” 
of M. France. The latter book “is a succes- 
sion of sketches of administrative, ecclesiastical, 
and political life in the provinces. These 
sketches are lively, witty, and their style recalls 
at once Renan and Voltaire ; but I really must 
ask readers not to believe that all our prefects 
and all our bishops resemble the figures in 
M. France’s book.” As for poetry, “ M. Cop- 
pée has deserted it for journalism, M. Sully- 
Prudhomme for philosophy and science. M. de 
Hérédia has never written, as the world knows, 
more than one volume of sonnets ; Leconte de 
L’Isle and Banville are dead, and have left no 
heirs to their places.” Two new writers of 
verse, MM. F. Gregh and Rivoire, show signs 
of promise. Literary criticism and history are 
in a flourishing condition, and are illustrated 
by many good books. The Duc de Broglie has 
written on Malherbe, and M. Hallays on Beau- 
marchais, for the “Grands Ecrivains Fran- 
cais.” M. Petit de Julleville’s monumental 
history of French literature is making satisfac- 
tory progress. M. V. Rossel has written an 
important book on the literary relations be- 
tween France and Germany. M. Henry Har- 
risse has left Columbus for the Abbé Prevost, 
and has brought the author of “ Manon Les- 
caut” into the clear light of history. M. 
Duclaux’s “ Pasteur” attempts “a history of 
this great spirit, the genesis of his discoveries, 
the outcome of his struggles.” The celebrated 
history of “ Elle et Lui” has been revived, and 
has resulted in the publication of much new 
material concerning both George Sand and 
Alfred de Musset. ‘‘ The controversy, it seems, 
is lasting long enough to provide still a theme 
of animated discussion at literary dinners. I 
am not at all clear whether it would not have 
been better to let these dead people sleep undis- 
turbed in their graves.” Among the more 
solid publications of the year are M. Fouillée’s 
work on “ The Positivist Movement,” the ** Car- 
nets,” written in 1863-64 by Taine (“there 
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is in this small volume almost all the substance 
of the ‘Origines’”), the Vicomte d’Avenel’s 
researches on “* Le Mécanisme de la Vie So- 
ciale,” Léon Say’s posthumous “ Les Finances,” 
M. Block’s “ Petit Dictionnaire Politique et 
Social,” M. Perrens’s “ Les Libertins en France 
au X VIlIme. Siécle,” the tenth volume of MM. 
Lavisse and Rambaud’s “ Histoire de France,” 
and endless books and memoirs relating to the 
First and Second Empires. This documentary 
literature includes the ‘* Correspondance Iné- 
dite” of Merimée, the “ Correspondance ” of 
Victor Hugo, and the “ Dernitrs Mémoires 
des Autres,” by Jules Simon. Even the real 
history of the Third Republic is “ beginning to 
emerge from the farrago of occasional publica- 
tions,” and is in a way summed up in the single 
volume of Challemel-Lacour’s speeches, “a 
manual of philosophy from which all students 
of public affairs, whatever their country, can 
draw equal profit.” 

“The imaginative literature of Germany,” 
says Hofrath Robert Zimmermann, “ is arrayed 
under the banners of realism and symbolism. 
Its strength lies in the drama. . . . On the 
other hand, lyric and narrative poetry is de- 
clining.” The dramatic “ prize juries” have 


awarded the honors of the year to Herr Haupt- 
mann and Herr von Wildenbruch. Probably 


the most important work of the year is Herr 
Hauptmann’s fairy drama, “ Die Versunkene 
Glocke.” Here “ the writer transports himself 
and his audience to the realm of fairyland ; the 
supernatural weapons, the elfs, the spirits of 
the water and the wood, who take part in the 
action, possess the same reality as the human 
beings, the bell-founder Heinrich and his 
family, with whose destiny elfs and mortals 
interfere, mingling in the play as in ‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.’” Other dramatic 
productions of the year are Herr Sudermann’s 
three one-act pieces called “ Morituri,” Herr 
Fulda’s “ The Son of the Caliph,” also a sort 
of fairy tale, with a Nietzschean Uebermensch 
for a hero, Herr Hirschfeld’s *«* Die Mutter,” 
Herr Hango’s “ Nausicaa,” and Herr Eber- 
mann’s * Die Athenerin.” The two works last 
mentioned are Viennese productions, deriving 
from Grillparzer and Miinch-Bellinghausen. 
In poetry, a new volume by Herr Detleff von 
Liliencron, including “ Poggfred,” styled by 
the author “a topsy-turvy epic in twelve can- 
tos,” occupies the place of first importance. In 
this lyric-narrative work, “ descriptions of na- 
ture, sketches of moor and heath, literary out- 
bursts of indignation and enthusiasm, Ariosto- 





like pictures of love, and Verestschaginesque 
pictures of battles alternate with pessimistic 
reflections, passages of mystical devotion, and 
references to the world’s history.”” The author, 
we are told, “is deemed by his admirers the 
first lyric poet of the age,” while “by many 
others he is regarded as one of the most gifted.” 
The most important novel of the year is Herr 
Spielhagen’s “ Faustulus,” a Pomeranian story, 
having for its hero * a doctor transferred from 
the over-intellectual atmosphere of a large town 
to a small one,” and playing therein the parts 
of both Faust and Mephistopheles. ‘There 
are few novels which afford the reader such a 
feeling of esthetic contentment through scenic 
excellence and living characterization, of eth- 
ical satisfaction through the dramatic conse- 
quentiality and impartial justice.” Other works 
of fiction that have attracted considerable atten- 
tion are “ Das Rithsel des Lebens,” by Herr 
Heyse ; “ Herbstreigen,” by Herr von Saar; 
“ Die Siegerin,” by Frau Clara Sudermann ; 
“Der Zauberer Cyprianus,” by Herr von 
Wildenbruch ; “ Friihschein,” by Herr J. J. 
David; “ Heimkehr,” by “ Ossip Schubin ”; 
*‘Schleichendes Gift,” by Herr Adolf Wil- 
brandt; “Im Chiemgau,” a historical novel 
by Herr Felix Dahn; and a narrative of old 
Ratisbon, by Dr. Georg Ebers. The historical 
literature of the year centres mainly about the 
Emperor William I., whose centenary was cele- 
brated in March. Professor Oncken’s “ Unser 
Heldenkaiser ” is an “inspired ” account of the 
career of the restorer of the Empire. Herr von 
Strautz’s “ Illustrirte Kriegschronik ” pictures 
the wars of 1864, 1866, and 1870. The death 
of the three great historians, Treitschke, Sybel, 
and Ernst Curtius, has given a heavy blow to 
historical scholarship. The quater-centenary 
of Melanchthon’s birth has also called forth a 
considerable literature. Gottfried Keller’s let- 
ters is the most important book of the year in 
the way of literary memoirs. There are several 
noteworthy books in philosophy and ezsthetics, 
among them being Alfred von Berger’s volume 
of critical essays, a monograph on the Greek 
philosophers by Herr Gompertz, a work on the 
esthetics of tragedy by Herr Johannes Volkelt, 
and Herr von Hartmann’s “ Kategorienlehre,” 
which forms the tenth volume of the philoso- 
pher’s collected works. ‘A publication at 
once original and symptomatic of the tendencies 
of thought among the present generation in the 
field of literature, and more especially of the 
pictorial arts, is the periodical “ Pan,” which 
is now in the second year of its existence, and 
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may be regarded as the organ of the modern 
school.” 

Greece, represented in this symposium by 
Professor Lambros, contributes few items of 
interest to the year’s chronicle. “The Muses 
are no friends of Mars.” Dr. Kerameus has 
published some unedited letters of the Patriarch 
Photius from manuscripts preserved at Mt. 
Athos, and Professor Lambros has printed from 
the same source the fables of George AXtolos, 
a Greek author of the sixteenth century. More 
important for the history of modern Greek cul- 
ture is the following announcement : 

“The chief event in literature is the beginning of a 
project due to the generosity of a rich Greek who is 
settled at Odessa, a former burgomaster of that town. 
Gregor Maraslis has undertaken to make the Greeks 
acquainted with masterpieces of the historical, philo- 
logical, archwological, and philosophical literature of 
other countries by means of the best possible translations. 
The series will be printed at Athens, and arrangements 
provide for the appearance of a part of one hundred and 
sixty large octave pages every month; the get-up is excel- 
lent, the price very low. From another point of view 
also the collection is of interest even for foreigners, as it 
will supply the best materials for the study of modern 
Greek. Later on the yearly parts will be doubled in 
number, and the library will, in accordance with the 
founder’s design, also include original works, perhaps 
even pay attention to jurisprudence and medicine.” 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


JAPANESE SELF-TAUGHT. 
(To the Editor of Tax Dit.) 

I have already called your attention to the increasing 
popularity of the English language in educational and 
journalistic enterprises in Japan. This renewed interest 
in that well-nigh “ universal language” has arisen, of 
course, from the fact that, in about two years from 
now, when the new treaties go into effect, this entire 
Empire will be thrown wide-open. In view, therefore, 
of the near approach of “ mixed residence,” the Japanese 
people realize the necessity of becoming familiar with 
that language which will be spoken by the largest num- 
ber of foreigners coming to, or resident in, Japan. But 
mixed residence will not impose a duty on the Japanese 
alone; it will also bring upon the foreigners the neces- 
sity of knowing more or less of the vernacular. 

This shows to us the raison d’étre of a book recently 
published, under the ambitious title of “ Japanese Self- 
Taught,” by Messrs. Kelly & Walsh, of Yokohama. 
The author is a European, who has become a naturai- 
ized Japanese, has taken a Japanese name, and has a 
good practical knowledge of the Japanese language. 
He says in the preface: “The book is not intended for 
learned sinologues, but for persons who, while having 
only a limited time at their disposal, desire to gain some 
insight into the construction of Japanese colloquial sen- 
tences, and to familiarize themselves with words useful 
to them in their vocations without wading through an 
intricate mass of confusing grammatical rules.” 

The book is not, therefore, a grammatical treatise or 





a scientific exposition of this peculiar language; nor is 
it ungrammatical or unscientific. It is preéminently a 
practical handbook, of which one special feature is a 
collection of five hundred colloquial phrases, given in 
both the “familiar ” and the “ polite ” styles of speech. 
This distinction is a very important one, and is also 
very difficult; but it is very carefully expressed and 
explained in these colloquial exercises. The commercial 
vocabulary is especially comprehensive and valuable. 
On the whole, the book seems to be one which will 
prove very useful to travellers and business men in giving 
a good working knowledge of the Japanese language. 

Ernest W. CLEMENT. 

Tokyo, July 7, 1897. 


PREPARATORY ENGLISH.—A TEACHER’S 
EXPERIENCE. 
(To the Editor of Taz Dat.) 

After reading your interesting editorial on “ The 
Teaching of English Once More,” I am tempted to give 
a bit of my own experience in preparing pupils for col- 
lege in English,— an experience covering fifteen years. 

When I began the work, I found that by keeping my 
eye upon the examination likely to be set it was not a 
difficult task to prepare the pupils to pass “ with credit ”; 
but I soon found also that this method was not devel- 
oping any literary taste or love of the study; and I con- 
cluded that it would be better to give up the study en- 
tirely than that such results should follow. From that 
time I have valued the student’s disposition toward his 
work — his enthusiasm and love of reading — far more 
than his ability to reproduce the story of which he read. 
The former I consider a much better preparation for 
doing the English work in college. I have been con- 
firmed in this opinion by the testimony of my pupils 
and the opinion of the best teachers of English in the 
colleges,— Harvard, Yale, the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and the smaller colleges generally. 

I do not imply by this that I make less of written 
work than formerly; as a matter of fact, written work is 
much more frequent; but after there has been created 
an interest in the subject this work loses its terrors and 
is done with pleasure and profit. 

Again, when properly related to written work, as a 
means and not an end, rhetoric becomes one of the most 
interesting of studies. Instead of having the pupil cor- 
rect the bad English of others, I set him to work upon 
his own. When I return his themebook with marginal 
signs indicating faults of diction or construction, he is 
required to rewrite the sentence in which such errors 
occur and to make a reference to the rhetoric where the 
error is discussed. This literary study, composition, 
and rhetoric are correlated in such a way that the pupil 
sees at once the organic relation of one to the other. 
The pleasure and profit of this work, both to teacher 
and pupil, may not admit of the test by the formal 
examination, but it is as real as life itself, and gives to 
every exercise its most enduring quality. 

The question which I would now ask is this: Is it not 
possible to order the examinations in English for en- 
trance to college so that the student may reveal some- 
thing of these essentials for college work, — literary 
taste and love of the subject; ability to write clear, con- 
cise, and vigorous English, which in itself is evidence of 
a knowledge of the principles of rhetoric? I believe 
that there are many classrooms where this is being done 
every day. A. J. GEORGE. 

High School, Newton, Mass., July 23, 1897. 
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ACROSS AND AROUND SPITSBERGEN.* 


The gratification of the (to most of us) rather 
unaccountable impulse which periodically drives 
men like Sir William Martin Conway, Mr. 
MacCormick, and Mr. Whymper from the 
snug security of their “ain firesides” to the 
uttermost parts of the earth in quest of wastes 
unexplored and peaks unclimbed, is becoming 
a matter of some difficulty. To people with a 
taste for real pioneering, an up-to-date map 
offers a comparatively barren and perplexing 
prospect. The once vast areas which the old 
cartographers used to embellish with figures of 
griffins and other then not incredible monsters 
have shrunk to an insignificant stretch or two 
near the Poles. Africa is no longer a Dark 
Continent — save in respect of the alleged 
“shadiness ” of its stock-jobbing and land- 
grabbing operations ; and, since Nansen, people 
have already begun speaking of the North 
Pole in that tone which Jeffrey was charged 
with using toward the Equator. 

Sir William Martin Conway could hardly, 
one would think, have been beset with an em- 
barrassment of riches in the way of alluring 
fields for exploration and adventure when he 
elected to go to Spitsbergen last summer. The 
island was not inaptly described by the sport- 
ing member of Sir William’s party as a land 
“botched in the making and chucked aside 
unfinished.” Being the most accessible of all 
Arctic lands, Spitsbergen is the one that has 
been most frequently visited. The Gulf Stream, 
pushing its warm waters northward, melts in 
the ice-covered polar sea, an open bay extend- 
ing in summer to the 80th and sometimes even 
to the 82d parallel of north latitude. This 
bay forms a convenient avenue of approach to 
Spitsbergen, which skirts, through several de- 
grees of latitude, its eastern side. The com- 
parative accessibility of the island has marked 
it as a goal of the summer tourist. The ubi- 
quitous “ trippers ” are already carrying droves 
of cockneys of all nations to its ice-girt shores 
— a fact that was once brought home to our 
author and his companions in a rather amusin 
way. They discovered in a particularly bleak 
and desolate spot on the coast what appeared 
to be the grave of a sailor, a lone mound 

* Tue First Crossine or SpirsBERcEN. By Sir William 
Martin Conway, M. A., with contributions by J. W. Gregory, 
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framed in a ring of stones, and bearing the 
legend: “« Karr. Voceicesane. S. 8S. Colum- 
bia. Hamburg. D. 29, 7, 1893.” Much vala- 
able sentiment was bestowed on this tumulus, 
and the fate of the apparently ill-starred 
“ Vogelgesang ” was duly deplored : but it was 
learned some weeks later that the monument 
was one raised to commemorate a gigantic beer- 
drinking bout or Kneipe enjoyed by a party of 
tourists who had come up in the big Hamburg- 
American liner on the date given. “ Assur- 
edly,” says the narrator, “ the vulgarization of 
Spitsbergen has begun.” 

While, however, the coasts and outlying 
islands of Spitsbergen have been pretty fre- 
quently visited and partially explored, its in- 
terior was, up to the date of Sir William’s 
expedition last summer, practically unknown. 
To reveal the character of this unknown in- 
terior was the main object of his journey, the 
expense of which was partly borne by the Royal 
Geographical Society. With Sir William went 
Dr. J. W. Gregory (author of the “ Great Rift 
Valley of Africa”), Mr. A. Trevor-Battye, and 
Mr. E. J. Garwood, each of whom contributes 
a special chapter to the present work. The 
results of the venture in some respects sur- 
passed, in others fell short of, expectations. 
The party crossed overland from Advent Bay 
(their base of operations) to Klok Bay, from 
Klok Bay to Sassen Bay, and from Sassen to 
Agardh Bay, on the east coast, and back to 
Advent Bay. Thirteen mountain ascents were 
made. A sketch survey of a specimen area of 
about six hundred square miles in the heart of 
the middle belt of the country was brought 
home, besides a more rapid outline chart of the 
hills bordering Wijde Bay. In addition to the 
main cross-country expedition, a subsidiary one 
was made in the little touring steamer “ Ex- 
pres,” chartered for the purpose, round the 
coasts of Spitsbergen. The main island was 
(the condition of the ice proving exceptionally 
favorable) nearly circumnavigated, this trip 
thus forming the most complete voyage of 
reconnaissance ever accomplished in a single 
season. Almost all the great fjords that pen- 
etrate Spitsbergen were entered to their heads. 
The west, north, and south coasts of North- 
East Land were viewed, from Cape Platen 
round to Cape Mohn. Landings were made 
at the Seven Islands, and Wiches Land (King 
Carl’s Land) was closely approached. Some 
six hundred photographs of all parts of Spits- 
bergen were brought back. Such were the 
topographical results. The scientific ones, says 
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the author, “‘ were more important, and will be 
duly chronicled hereafter.” About two months 
in all were spent at Spitsbergen, of which time 
thirty-six consecutive days were employed in 
the journey into the interior. More could have 
been accomplished had the weather been less 
persistently foggy, and had the party not been 
handicapped by their Nansen sledges. These, 
says the author, “ while excellent for ice-work, 
are the worst for boggy and stony places. . . . 
Our combination of ponies with Nansen sledges 
was about the worst possible.” The practical 
results of the journey were, however, as we 
have said, on the whole satisfactory; while, 
adds Sir William, “ even had we accomplished 
no exploration nor added aught to scientific 
knowledge, the journey would have been worth 
while for the mere pleasure of it.” Among the 
“ pleasures’ may be reckoned, we presume, 
the spectacle of the vagaries of certain tourists 
found disporting themselves at Advent Bay. 
One of these especially, a gentleman who had 
come up from Trondhjen to see Herr Andrée 
and his balloon, added much to the general joy. 
“ His costume was most picturesque — long boots, a 
long ulster, a great fur cap, a revolver slung round his 
waist, a horn over one shoulder, and a camera over the 
other. The horn, he explained, would be valuable if 
he were to be lost on the mountains — whose gentlest 
sloping foot he never approached. He walked up and 
down the beach with dramatic gait, then turned towards 
the bay and solemnly fired off all the chambers of his 
revolver, after which he blew a blast on the horn. 
Then he fired off his camera in all directions, and so re- 
turned to the ship and vanished.” 
Most of the tourists brought rifles with them, 
under the impression that “ bears, or at least 
reindeer, herded at every point along the 
shore.” Many were the narrow escapes from 
the stray shots of these “‘ Nathaniel Winkles.” 
“ A bullet came close over the tent of one of my 
companions. Others whizzed near the heads of the sal- 
vage men working at the winterers’ wreck. One fool- 
ish creature is said to have mistaken a photographer with 
his head under the cloth of his camera for a reindeer, 
and put a bullet through his hat. Another, when we 
were away in the little steamer on the north coast, 
stalked, and I believe fired, upon our inoffensive ponies.” 


In August, while circumnavigating Spits- 
bergen in the “ Expres,” Sir William touched 
at Danes Island, the scene of Herr Andrée’s 
preparations for his proposed aérial voyage to 
the Pole. The invitation of this intrepid (some 
say rash) aeronaut to go over his balloon-house 
with him was eagerly accepted. 

“, . . We were shown how the gas was made, and 


the long silk pipe meandering among the stones to con- 
vey it into the balloon. The great distended sphere 





filled the roofless wooden house and bulged out above. 
Like all balloons, when seen near at hand, it appeared 
surprisingly large. It is related of a shy curate, who 
had sat in absolute silence throughout a dinner at the 
squire’s house, that with the coming of desert he sud- 
denly remarked, apropos of nothing, ‘The cuckoo is a 
larger bird than you’d suppose.’ The same general 
statement I maintain to be true of balloons. They are 
all larger than you would suppose. . . . No one could 
see Andrée and not be struck by the evident force and 
capacity of the man. In his presence, the idea that any 
wavering of intention found place in his mind was 
inconceivable. Pestered, as he had been for weeks, by 
inquisitive visitors, he seemed on the defensive, and 
suspicious of criticism in every question. He had been 
told that his scheme was in every respect impracticable. 
‘ They said I could not set up and inflate my balloon in 
this place. I have set it up and inflated it. They said 
it would not hold the gas for a sufficient time without 
leakage. It has now been inflated for ten days or more, 
and it does not leak. There were two little needle-point 
holes only, and those were easily mended. We have 
considered everything and provided against every acci- 
dent, and now we are certain that, whenever the right 
wind blows, we can start without a hitch. It is not 
enough for me that the wind should be from the right 
quarter. I must have a chance of decent weather, so 
that we may be able to see something. . . . There is 
always plenty of wind early in the season. Three days 
of a moderate wind, blowing approximately from the 
south, is all we need. After that the wind may blow 
how it pleases, it cannot help taking us toward some of 
the land that encircles the polar ocean. We can re- 
main afloat for three weeks, and in that time, with any 
luck, we ought to be carried down to some habitable 
country.’ ” 

It seems clear that good luck, no less than good 
management, is relied upon by Herr Andrée to 
bring his venture to a successful issue. 

While Sir William’s adventures in the frozen 
north were not, comparatively speaking, of a 
specially thrilling or novel order, the story of 
them is pleasantly told and affords a clear 
impression of a considerable specimen tract in 
the hitherto unknown interior of Spitsbergen. 
The descriptions of Arctic scenery are notably 
graphic, supplemented as they are by a profu- 
sion of excellent pictures, comprising eight 
large colored plates reproduced in facsimile 
from Mr. H. E. Conway’s drawings, and about 
one hundred full-page and text illustrations 
from photographs and sketches. There are 
two maps (engraved originally for the Royal 
Geographical Society), one a sketch map of 
the mountains along the shores of Wijde Bay, 
the other a sketch map of the interior tract 
traversed by the author. The volume is a 
notable specimen of sound and elegant English 
book-making, and forms a handsome addition 
to Messrs. Scribner’s Sons’ creditable list of 
recent importations. E. G. J. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A CONSTITUTION.* 


The American concept of a Constitution 
differs radically and fundamentally from the 
British concept. The difference is so great 
that the ordinary student of his own system is 
constantly embarrassed in his efforts to under- 
stand the corresponding features of the trans- 
Atlantic system. The American constitution 
is established, surrounded by a protective en- 
vironment, made independent of legislative 
changes, and has an appearance of fixity. The 
British constitution seems, to an American 
versed in the principles of his own system, to 
be so variable, so transitory, and so illusive, as 
to scarcely deserve the name of “ constitution.” 
Yet the Briton prefers his own system, believes 
it a true “ constitution,” and deems the Amer- 
ican plan to be straight-laced, repressive, and 
tyrannical, and therefore less fitted than his 
own to the genius of a free people. So variant 
from each other are these two systems of gov- 
ernment, that the provisions of the one are 
scarcely “ thinkable ” to those immersed in the 
ideas and concepts which distinguish the other. 

It is the object of Professor Macy’s treatise 
on “The English Constitution” to make its 
peculiar principles “ thinkable ” to the average 
American. By this means, he seeks to enable 
students in our colleges more fully to contrast 
the British institutions with our own, and thus 
to understand more clearly the features which 
distinguish the American constitution. Such a 
treatise naturally takes a popular form, which 
will commend it to the attention of a wide circle 
of readers. Very properly, the author presents 
it, not as a substitute for the treatises of English 
jurists on their own constitution, but as an 
introduction to those treatises for American 
students. 

The period of the estrangement and separa- 
tion of the American colonies from the mother- 
country was one of protracted discussion con- 
cerning the nature and character of the British 
constitution. The plan of artificial alterations 
of that constitution, to conform to modern 
views, had been proposed, only to be rejected, 
in England. With the exception of the changes 
introduced by the Bill of Rights and the Suc- 
cession Act, the development of the constitution 
of the empire was allowed to “drift.” That 
changes in that constitution were imminent, 
was apparent to the colonists; indeed, it was 
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their unalterable opposition to the changes pro- 
posed by the parliamentary party, and their 
adherence to the constitutional principles under 
which they had built up their colonial govern- 
ments, that brought upon the colonists the mil- 
itary power of England, resulting in the war of 
the Revolution and the withdrawal from the 
empire. The Atlantic-wide isolation of the 
colonies, and the extent of their reliance on the 
provisions of their charters, naturally developed 
a disposition toward written constitutions. 
Given this disposition, joined to a conservatism 
which adhered to the principles of the old con- 
stitution of the empire, — given, on the other 
hand, the laissez-faire disposition in the islands 
to allow the constitution to be changed by leg- 
islation, as occasion might arise,— and we have 
two distinctive theories of government, which 
in a little more than a century have developed 
into the two types of constitution, so radically 
diverse that each has its own vernacular, which 
must be studied by itself, and for a thorough 
comparison of the two there must be transla- 
tion of the terms of the one into the language 
appropriate to the other. Mr. Macy furnishes 
the key for such a translation of the principles 
of the unwritten British constitution into the 
American vernacular. 

The first part of his treatise sets forth the 
powers of the several governmental agencies of 
the British system,— namely, the two houses of 
Parliament, the Crown, the Ministry, and the 
Courts, — and explains the “checks and bal- 
ances” of that system. The essentials of these 
several agencies, in the constitution as now 
operative, are tersely stated, and their points of 
difference from their American correlatives are 
sharply accentuated. The “checks and bal- 
ances ” which in America inhere in the written 
constitution are in England found, not in the 
law, but in what Mr. Dicey happily calls “ the 
conventions of the constitution.” Says Mr. 
Macy : 

« The constitution, viewed simply as a combination of 
the forces which centre in the House of Commons, con- 
sists of certain habits, customs, and understandings, in 


accordance with which the separate parts are harmonized 
and prevented from mutual encroachments.” 


And how are these understandings enforced 
and these encroachments prevented? Not by 
appeal to the courts. Following Mr. Dicey in 
his “Law of the Constitution,” Mr. Macy 
explains in more condensed form the mode in 
which the English “ conventions” check and 
balance. The conservatism of old political 
habits has as full sway in government as the 
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conservatism of old fashions has in the cus- 
tomary dress of the people. He says: 

«J once tried to point out to a Birmingham Radical 

the perils of the English Constitution. He replied that 
every Englishman was at heart conservative; that this 
was as true of the laboring man as of the nobility. The 
checks which the American expects to enforce by judi- 
cial process, the Englishman expects to maintain by the 
state of mind of the citizen.” 
And what is the office of the English courts ? 
Do they not enforce the principles of Magna 
Charta, and protect the liberty and rights of 
the free man? Yes; but not against the legis- 
lature. It is against encroachments by the 
ministerial officers that the courts set them- 
selves. The judiciary do not undertake to check 
the legislative department, as under the Amer- 
ican system. Hence there is no such vast 
growth or development of constitutional juris- 
prudence as in this country. 

How the present governmental agencies have 
been evolved out of those which distinguished 
the earlier constitution of England, is enter- 
tainingly shown by Mr. Macy. The old prin- 
ciples which were thought to be essential to that 
constitution, have been ostensibly preserved ; 
but how transformed! The prerogative of the 
Crown, that relic of despotism, that ready 
weapon of the tyrant, that bulwark of “ the 
divine right to rule,” has not been abolished, 
but has been perpetuated as a power of the 
cabinet, and transmuted in their hands into the 
active agent of modern democracy. To illus- 
trate in these columns the details of the evolu- 
tion, in this and other features of the British 
constitutional system, would be to reprint here 
page after page of Mr. Macy’s treatise. 

The second part of his work is a commentary 
upon the constitutional history of England. 
Here the processes of political evolution, which 
have given to the majority of the House of Com- 
mons the extensive powers of government which 
were once exercised by Tudors and Stuarts, are 
traced with sufficient detail to make them clear 
to non-British readers. The revolution is shown 
to have been more evolutionary than revolu- 
tionary, the principal change effected thereby 
having been the final rooting up and destruc- 
tion of the old pretense of a divine right to rule, 
while the Tudor and Stuart idea of a unified 
and concentrated government has been retained 
as a distinguishing feature of rule by the House 
of Commons. The genesis and the develop- 
ment of the Cabinet ; the rise of political par- 
ties ; the continuing antithesis of the “ conserv- 
ative” and “liberal” party principles; the 
respective offices of cabinet, ministry, and par- 





ties, in the work of government; the general 
tendency toward democracy, and the increase 
of that tendency under the Reform Act, — all 
these are illustrated in running commentary by 
Mr. Macy. The present English idea of a 
« Constitution ” as a something fundamental in 
the government of the empire, is of modern 
origin ; and its genesis and evolution are traced 
by our author. The puzzle, the mystery, as 
that constitution appears to be to numerous 
Americans, is analysed and explained: it is 
shown to inhere largely in the conservative re- 
tention of old forms and doctrines of govern- 
ment put to new uses. The powers once exer- 
cised by tyrants are harnessed to the plough of 
modern democracy, and are made to prepare 
the fallow fields for the growth of progressive 
ideas. A stubborn conservatism adheres to old 
forms, while it fills them full of radical ideas. 
“The Queen, the Lords, and the Commons” 
profess to unite in enacting measures that work 
the will of the Commons only ; and the Com- 
mons find it easier to work their own absolute 
will by the employment of what seem to Amer- 
icans to be merely effete fictions in government. 
If, after all, the system still appears to us to be 
an anomaly, Professor Macy helps us to see 
how it happens that the anomalous can have a 
normal and useful operation. 


JAMES Oscar PIERCE. 








THE DECORATIVE ILLUSTRATION 
OF BoOOoKs.* 


The history of the fine arts is everywhere, 
among civilized peoples, a record of the influ- 
ence of a succession of ideas, each in turn dom- 
inating for a longer or shorter period the char- 
acter of what is produced. As soon as an idea 
becomes commonplace it ceases to yield full 
esthetic satisfaction to cultivated minds. In 
the search for novelty some one among the 
many seekers happens upon a conception that 
captivates popular fancy ; other artists lay hold 
of it also, work it over, develope and extend it, 
until it too becomes commonplace, and some 
new notion, or an old one resurrected, attracts 
attention instead. Time was when these move- 
ments were of sufficient duration for the forma- 
tion of schools and of styles. But with the 
increased knowledge of past achievement placed 


before us through the invention of numerous 





* Or roe Decorative InivsTRation OF Booxs, OLD AND 
New. By Walter Crane. Illustrated. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 
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cheap reproductive processes, and the restless 
craving for constant change which is so con- 
spicuous a feature in madern life, they tend 
to become shorter and shorter and to degen- 
erate into mere passing fads ; nor is it unusual 
for more than one to be in progress at the same 
time. 

The closing decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury have witnessed many such movements. 
Among them none is more noteworthy than 
the development of what bids fair to reach the 
dignity of a distinct school of decorative book 
illustration. The pioneer in this movement, 
and for many years almost its sole exponent, 
was Walter Crane. It seems, therefore, pecu- 
liarly fitting that a book treating «Of the Dec- 
orative Illustration of Books, Old and New” 
should come from his hand; it is all the more 
disappointing that the result should be meagre 
and unsatisfying. Mr. Crane takes pains to 
state that his book, which owes its origin to 
three Cantor Lectures delivered by him before 
the Society of Arts in 1889, was written “in 
the intervals snatched from the absorbing work 
of designing.” While this in a measure ac- 


counts for its deficiencies, it hardly explains 
why so much should be left unsaid. Instead 
of carefully tracing out the causes of the move- 


ment and following its development from year 
to year and from hand to hand, as we should 
naturally expect, he has given us merely a con- 
siderable number of pictures, accompanied by 
a collection of rather disconnected remarks 
upon illuminated manuscripts and the illustra- 
tion of early printed books ; some appreciative, 
if not always discriminating, comment on the 
work of contemporary artists; and here and 
there a few words upon decorative principles. 
What he says is for the most part sound and 
well-considered, but it falls far short of consti- 
tuting a comprehensive survey of his subject. 
It may be noted, also, that the English is occa- 
sionally slipshod, as in the following sentence : 
“ Although the designs have no Persian char- 
acter about them which one would have thought 
the poem and its imagery would naturally have 
suggested, yet they are a fine series.” 

The movement now in progress Mr. Crane 
calls a “ revival,” but this is true in a limited 
sense only. There is a world of difference 
between the purely adventitious qualities, the 
crude simplicity and naivete resulting from 
inability to overcome technical difficulties, 
which the works of the early designers exhibit, 
and the deliberate self-restraint that distin- 
guishes the designs of the modern men. In 





spite of superficial resemblance, the difference 
is not merely one of degree or of process : it is 
a difference in kind. Imitation being much 
easier than invention, with but few exceptions 
the general tendency of graphic art in all coun- 
tries and in all times has been toward as much 
realism as the artists were able to represent. 
The earlier designers of book illustrations, 
although dominated by conventional ideas in 
regard to treatment, achieved decorative effect 
less through conscious aim in that direction 
than from inability to compass greater realism. 
Concurrently, with increased command of the 
resources of expression came a decline in per- 
ception of the higher qualities of harmonic rela- 
tion of line, mass, and light-and-dark, which are 
distinguishing characteristics of all enduring 
achievement. The reopening of our eyes to 
these fundamental qualities is directly attribu- 
table to the influence of the art of Japan — the 
one country in the world where they have never 
been lost sight of, but on the contrary have 
ever been insisted upon as prime essentials. 
Perhaps the most interesting item of informa- 
tion which Mr. Crane gives is the statement 
made in speaking of his early designs for chil- 
dren’s books which have made his name a 
household word on both sides of the Atlantic: 
“It was, however, the influence of some Japanese 
printed pictures given to me by a lieutenant in the navy, 
who had brought them from there [sic] as curiosities, 
which I believe, though I drew inspiration from many 
sources, gave the real impulse to that treatment in 
strong outlines, and flat tints and solid blacks, which I 
adopted with variations in books of this kind from that 
time (about 1870) onwards.” 
In spite of this admission, it is apparent from 
what he says a few pages further on that Mr. 
Crane has never really learned to understand 
Japanese art nor to appreciate its higher qual- 
ities. Why this should be so, considering his 
accomplishments as a designer, it is difficult to 
comprehend. When he says that “ They may 
be able to throw a spray of leaves or a bird or 
fish across a blank panel or sheet of paper, 
drawing them with such consummate skill and 
certainty that it may delude us into the belief 
that it is decorative design ; but if an artist of 
less skill essays to do the like the mistake be- 
comes obvious,” it is plain that he does not 
perceive that the controlling idea in the mind 
of the Japanese artist is composition — compo- 
sition of line in which each leaf or branch or 
smallest detail must be right in its harmonic 
relation to every other detail without violating 
truth of form or of structure, and composition 
of mass in which the shape and proportion of 
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the blank spaces and the value of the contrast 
afforded by them is as much a matter for 
thoughtful consideration as any other element 
that enters into the result. If this is not deco- 
rative design, then what is it? Surely it is 
widely removed from what Mr. Crane aptly 
denominates “ the art of pictorial statement.” 
As if further to emphasize his misunderstand- 
ing, he reproduces as examples of Japanese 
decorative illustration a drawing (divided into 
two) by Hokusai, from the “ Mangwa,” a book 
of miscellaneous sketches entirely pictorial in 
their intention. It is true, as Mr. Crane says, 
that Japanese books “do not furnish fine ex- 
amples of page decoration as a rule.” But, on 
the other hand, neither do English, French, 
German, or American books; in Japan, as 
elsewhere, we must turn to the works of par- 
ticular men for that. Were Mr. Crane familiar 
with the range of Japanese book-illustration, 
he would have had no difficulty in finding ex- 
amples in which the design is arranged so as to 
fill the space completely—a point he lays much 
stress upon, but which is far easier to accom- 
plish than the subtle balancing of form and 
blank space that he does not seem to appre- 
ciate. 

The real value of the book lies in the pictures, 
which fill nearly two-thirds of its 335 pages. 
For the most part they have been selected with 
excellent judgment, but are distributed through- 
out the text in such a manner as to make the 
book a troublesome one to read ; while their con- 
nection with the author’s remarks is so slight 
that they cannot in any exact sense of the word 
be said to illustrate them. With scarcely an 
exception, however, each one is interesting for 
. itself, and while some of them suffer from too 
great reduction and others from inharmonious 
setting, they are on the whole very well repro- 
duced. Taken together, they form a service- 
able collection for students of decorative illus- 
tration. While it cannot be said of the examples 
given of works by contemporary artists that 
they furnish an adequate representation of the 
aims and tendencies of the school, it is perhaps 
inevitable that a collection made up from the 
works of a considerable number of men of vary- 
ing merit should reveal the weakness inherent 
in the movement rather than its strength, to 
show which it should be limited to the best 
works of the leading men. And this is espe- 
cially true of a movement which as yet has 
been more fruitful of promise than of matured 


performance. Freperick W. Gooxn. 





THE ETERNAL PROBLEM OF THE 
BALKANS.* 

A book that throws light on the Eastern 
Question is always timely, for the question is 
eternal; but the present complications in the 
peninsula give special interest and value to 
Mr. William Miller’s work on Roumania, Bul- 
garia, Servia, and Montenegro. Each of the 
petty divisions is a sensitive spot, and the 
interests of no one of them can be touched 
without an instant disturbance in the others. 
There are the conflicting race feelings, first of 
Turk and Christian, then of Slav and Greek ; 
there are the mighty plans and jealousies, racial 
and commercial, of Russia and Austria, and the 
petty race and national animosities of Bulgaria 
and Servia and Greece. Anything that ex- 
plains the historical origins of these animosities, 
and lays bare their roots, has interest for the 
reading public in its inquiries into present con- 
ditions and its forecasts of the future. 

Mr. Miller’s book is a collection of four brief 
outline histories of about a hundred pages each, 
written in a straightforward way without pre- 
tense and without special literary skill, cover- 
ing the whole period in each from the times of 
the Roman sway to the present day. It is not 
easy to find pleasure in the long series of brawls, 
assassinations, raids, and treacheries that make 
up most of the annals of these countries. But 
for the present interest in the relations of these 
states, few would read them whose patriotism 
did not glorify them. But the book explains 
so much in which we have an interest that it 
commends itself to students of current politics 
for its matter as well as for its impartiality. 

It is the author’s belief that «the only true 
settlement of the mutually conflicting claims of 
these historic states, which periodically endan- 
ger the peace of Europe, is a Balkan Confed- 
eration, such as was sketched by the late 
M. Tricoupis.” Yet he lets the facts speak 
for themselves, and hints at no method of 
bringing about this hoped-for settlement. And 
the facts, one must admit, offer little promise 
of a settlement based on any compromise of 
national claims, or of any firm union of the hos- 
tile races. There is not yet developed enough 
of political self-control or of practical political 
sense among these new nations to permit such 
a settlement or such a union for a long time to 
come. And yet, increasing familiarity with 

*Tue Batxans: Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia, and Mon- 
tenegro. By William Miller. (‘Story of the Nations” 
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modern political methods and increasing pres- 
sure of financial and political conditions may 
bring about the subordination of sentimental 
considerations and the compromise of opposing 
claims sooner than might be expected. 
The individuality of these several peoples is 
brought out by Mr. Miller in an interesting way. 
“It has been truly said that the Montenegrin is the 
exact opposite of the Bulgarian. Put both in a drawing- 
room, and the Montenegrin, who has never bowed his 
neck to a foreign master, will look and behave like a 
gentleman, while the Bulgarian, but lately set free from 
the Turkish bondage, will look and behave like a boor. 
Put the two upon a waste plot of ground, and the Bul- 
garian will convert it into a garden of roses, while the 
Montenegrin will look on. This is the result of the 
national history.” 
This history is Homeric, as are the political 
institutions of the people. The author quotes 
with approval Mr. Gladstone’s extravagant 
utterance: “In my deliberate opinion, the 
traditions of Montenegro, now committed to 
His Highness (Prince Nicholas) as a sacred 
trust, exceed in glory those of Marathon and 
Thermopyle, and all the war-traditions of the 
world.” But this Homeric glory gives less 
promise of prosperity under twentieth-century 
conditions than the common plodding virtues of 
their plebeian neighbors. Yet even the Mon- 
tenegrins are abandoning the patriarchal and 
predatory life for a constitution and trade. 
Full justice is done in this work to the states- 
manship of M. Stambuloff, but his serious 
faults are not covered. Prince Alexander is 
portrayed with enthusiastic admiration. His 
military prowess, his organization of the army 
of Bulgaria, and his social charms, made him 
‘the best possible ruler of a country like Bul- 
garia in time of war; but he was lamentably 
deficient in the arts of a statesman.” And this 
was the cause of his undoing at the hands of 
Russia, whose plans for the absolute control of 
Bulgaria his patriotism had brought to naught. 
This story of Alexander’s reign and fall is the 
most spirited portion of the book. As to 
Alexander’s Machiavellean successor, Mr. 
Miller is non-committal, giving a negative 
description that is much more favorable to him 
than is the current opinion. Prince Nicholas 
of Montenegro is evidently a favorite with the 
author, and King Charles of Roumania receives 
high praise for his civic and military virtues. 
The way in which Russia has wrested one 
Balkan state after another from the Turks, only 
to turn gratitude to hostility by her domineer- 
ing and grasping policy, is one of the interesting 
points of the book. Russia’s position in the 





peninsula was a few months ago hardly stronger 
than at the beginning of the century; while 
broader statesmanship would have put her at 
the head of a group of loyal dependent states, 
and thus in virtual control of the whole pen- 


insula. Cuarwes H. Cooper. 








FAITH AND PHILOSOPHY.* 


Some time since, in commenting on a group of 
religious books, we drew attention to the increasing 
force of the historical element in the interpretation 
of religion. We have occasion to renew the obser- 
vation in connection with the books now before us. 
A thorough study of doctrine, in its historical de- 
velopment, is sure to carry with it a new estimate 
of its value and its relation to human life. It is in 
the record of events that the potency and the impo- 
tency of beliefs finally declare themselves. 

To this statement we add, as an associated truth, 
the ultimate identity of faith and philosophy. A 
sound philosophy gives us the basis of faith; and 
faith, in pushing its inquiries, encounters constantly 
the reasons for and against its conclusions found in 
the underlying philosophy. Whatever objections 
or confirmations science may offer to faith, the ulti- 
mate tribunal is that higher reason which we desig- 
nate as philosophy. Philosophy is sure to renew 
itself with every generation. It is the unfailing 
effort of the mind to understand itself — of the 
reason to complete itself, returning to its own centre 
with all its stores of knowledge. This fellowship 
of faith and philosophy has always been apparent, 
and is the more apparent as the capricious elements 
involved in the supernatural are eliminated. The 
thought of faith is the strength of reason in the 
highest range of our experience — the conjoint edu- 
cation of the mind and heart in apprehending and 
comprehending the spiritual world in which we are. 
Science deals with the world as physical ; philosophy 
deals with it as spiritual; and religion works the 
results of both into the most comprehensive and 
vital experience. 

“The Cure of Souls” is a volume containing a 

*T xe Cure or Sours. Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale 
University. By John Watson, M.A., D.D. (Ian Maclaren). 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Tue GosPet ror AN AcE or Doust. Yale Lectures. By 
Henry Van Dyke, D.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Origin AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE NicENE THEOLOGY. 
Lectures, by Hugh M. Scott, D.D. Chicago: Theological 
Seminary Press. 


Gop THE CREATOR and Lord of All. By Samuel Harris, 
D.D., LL.D. Volumes I. and Il. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

History or Curistian Docrrine. By Prof. George Park 
Fisher, D.D., LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Evum anp Evorvrion. By the Author of ‘*The Social 
Horizon.”” New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Tue Pamosorry or Beier; or, Law in Christian The- 
ology. By the Duke of Argyll, K.G., H.G. New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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course of the Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale. 
These lectures have usually been of a sprightly 
character, growing directly out of the experience of 
some large-minded preacher, and delivered under the 
stimulus of being directed to those about to engage 
in the same form of service. They have been stim- 
ulating rather than instructive, and practical in a 
large rather than in a narrow way. The nine lec- 
tures before us are a favorable example of their 
kind. They are on such themes as “The Genesis 
of a Sermon,” “Problems of Preaching,” “The 
New Dogma,” “The Minister’s Care of Himself.” 
They are full of the inner life of the speaker, are 
clear and pleasing in style, and are sustained by a 
constant and light play of the imagination. They 
cannot fail to interest all who hold in high esteem 
the work of the minister. They are the expression 
_ of successful service, and enter in a familiar man- 
ner into the secrets of its power. 

“The Gospel for an Age of Doubt” is also a 
volume of Yale Lectures. It does not stand for 
quite as spontaneous, free, and varied a personal 
experience as the previous volume; but it flows none 
the less with a strong, full current, from the heart 
of the man. It is an excellent representation of 
what we are having manifold examples of — an 
effort to make the words and character of Christ 
the centre of belief and persuasion. “The deep 
question, the important question, the question of 
widest interest, is what to preach to the men and 
women of to-day, to cheer them, to uplift them, to 
lead them back to faith and through faith to a brave, 
full, noble life” (page VI.). The volume has a 
finished form. The thought is quickened by a wide 
familiarity with stimulating religious literature, and 
supported by a voluminous appendix of excerpts. 
The author has spared no pains to make the lectures 
a suitable utterance of the overruling idea. They 
have a deep inspiration of faith which adapts them, 
not merely to those who preach Christ, but to all 
who believe in him. 

The volume on “The Nicene Theology ” is com- 
posed of lectures given in the Princeton Theological 
Seminary by Professor Scott of Chicago Theological 
Seminary. Their purpose is to establish the essen- 
tial soundness of that Christian development of doc- 
trine which issued in the Council of Nice and the 
Nicene Creed. The discussion is especially influ- 
enced by the distinctive criticism of Schultz and 
others, separating the words of Christ. from the doc- 
trinal and historical facts associated with them. 
“A recent critic of this position maintains that 
Ritsch] lands in only three fundamental doctrines, 
namely, trust in God, faithfulness to duty, and uni- 
versal love to man” (page 17). The cry in the- 
ology, Back to Christ, has much the same difficulty 
as the cry in philosophy, Back to Kant. Neither of 
them is profitable as an exact direction. Both of 
them should mean a divesting of the mind of un- 
profitable subtleties, and returning to more practical 
spiritual ideas. Our wisdom lies not so much in 
going back to Christ, trying once more to construct 





the doctrinal force and exact historical settings of 
His words, as in going forward with Christ, appre- 
hending and fulfilling His regenerative purpose. 
We are to arrive at the heart of His doctrine by 
doing His will. A discussion which critically undoes 
past work in theology or critically does it over 
again is not going back to Christ as a spiritual 
power, but is a fresh casting of lots over His vest- 
ments. Christ becomes the plaything of philosophy, 
as a doll is the plaything of children who dress and 
undress it in endless sequence. Professor Scott is 
erudite, and full of material, but he does not show 
much analytic and condensing power in presenting 
his subject. The less learned pupil would be quite 
sure to lose his way in this accumulation of state- 
ment and criticism. We are at a loss to understand 
why the opinions of every German — every blessed 
one of them — should be regarded as a new and 
important fact to be dealt with in theology. A 
generation so superheated by scholarship yields a 
good deal of very volatile matter. 

The two volumes entitled “God the Creator and 
Lord of All” are made up of eleven hundred and 
thirty compact pages. They discuss the nature of 
God, His creation, His government, physical and 
moral. The attitude of the author is one of mild 
orthodoxy. Reason, with him, underlies the entire 
framework of thoughts and things. The basis of 
his philosophy is intuitional. The work is carefully 
elaborated, and, without being brilliant or impres- 
sive, is full of sober thought. It neither goes astray 
nor leads astray. The work is a philosophy of our 
higher spiritual conceptions. While one would not 
venture to say that these volumes are the last of 
this species, he cannot but feel that the species is 
one soon to disappear. It has already much fallen 
off since the twenty sound volumes of Gerhard. 
Like some noble form of life that frequented the 
mountains or abounded on the plains, and in its own 
era drew at once the attention, but is now hard to 
be found, the systems of systematic theology which 
have followed each other in prolific generation no 
longer express the power nor claim the position that 
once fell to them. They are too much elaborated 
from within; they are too exact and rigid in their 
conclusions; they give more attention to the pro- 
cesses of thought than to the ever-growing data of 
thought, and often overlook data because they have 
found no sufficient place for them. The practical 
empirical side of life is nearer to us than ever, mak- 
ing its own demand on our speculative processes. 

The “ History of Christian Doctrine” belongs to 
the “International Theological Library.” This 
itself is a promise of careful and adequate work, a 
promise the volume fulfils. A history of doctrine, 
like a history of philosophy, though the doctrines 
and the systems may disappear, always remains an 
intensely interesting record of human life. Such a 
history calls for keen insight and wide sympathy. 
The volume before us is comprehensive and com- 
pact. It is exceedingly full, and at the same time 
very concise. It is thus better fitted for reference, 
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and less fitted to make a single and forceful impres- 
sion. It treats of ancient, medisval, and modern 
theology. The last division is especially complete 
and interesting. The author enters into his narra- 
tive as one of living experiences, and gives it a 
biographical cast. The personal side attracts him 
quite as much as the speculative side. Professor 
Fisher makes a distinction between theology and 
philosophy which is hardly satisfactory, and which 
affects somewhat his own presentation. “ The- 
ology discusses the facts of Christianity. Philos- 
ophy begins with the data of consciousness, and 
builds them into a system by a process in which 
historical events have no place.” We should hold, 
rather, that the explanatory process is essentially 
the same in theology and in philosophy. The facts 
of Christianity must be rendered on their rational 
side as the basis of doctrine, and the data of con- 
sciousness must be interpreted as the experiences of 
mind in contact with the world, or they can give no 
safe footing to thought. Neither set of data can be 
separated from their historic evolution. 

“ Evil and Evolution” is a noteworthy book. It 
is a piece of well-reasoned philosophy on the origin 
of evil. The presentation is clear, comprehensive, 
and penetrating. The author justly feels that the 
central idea—the idea most of all to be watched over 
in a rational construction of the spiritual world — is 
the conception of the character of God, the good- 
ness of God. If we lose or obscure this, all is doubt, 
confusion, fear. The writer returns to the concep- 
tion which has been so prevalent in faith, that of a 
perverse principle —a Satanic Personality — as the 
source of evil; thus relieving the character of God 
from a burden not otherwise to be escaped. The 
point is argued with much fulness and large re- 
sources of physical knowledge. It is not made to 
rest on Christian faith or any phase of faith. The 
volume is one fitted to deeply interest those whose 
minds linger about such inquiries. It is in many 
ways suggestive, and is a good antidote to a dog- 
matic and flippant temper. Its conclusions are, 
however, so directly against the entire drift of 
speculative thought at present, that it will hardly 
do more than make a ripple. While there are many 
points of which one would desire to speak, we must 
satisfy ourselves with referring to two or three. 
The author, in common with a good many others, 
seems to us to misrender the omnipotence of God. 
Omnipotence can only mean the power to do what 
is capable of being done. It looks to physical re- 
sources. Omnipotence cannot make one scheme of 
action to include the advantages of all schemes, nor 
enable it to escape the evils incident to it. A scheme 
is to be judged by its entire makeup of tendencies. 
These are not capable of every combination, but 
only of certain combinations. The question con- 
cerning the Spiritual Universe is not whether tit 
includes evil, but whether, taken as one whole, it is 
an inadmissible combination of good and evil. The 
evil must in every case be weighed with the good with 
which it is associated. The author wouid not deny 





this assertion, but he has not felt its full force. Nor 
does the writer feel, as fully as he ought, the present 
entire coherence of the spiritual world, rendering 
any intervention of Satan, any conflict between the 
two Principles of Evil and Good, inadmissible. The 
world is being rid of evil, but by exactly the same 
processes as those which include it. The author 
makes too much of happiness as happiness. He is 
in the empirical slough on that subject. Selfishness 
and love extend down to the vegetable kingdom. 
His new adjustments would primarily make the 
world more pleasurable, not more spiritually power- 
ful; would give it an instinctive and organic cast, 
not a free and holy one. The dramatic power of 
the spiritual world is not adequately rendered by 
him. 

“ The Philosophy of Belief” is the most imposing 
volume of our present series. It stands associated 
with and in completion of “The Reign of Law” 
and “The Unity of Nature” by the same author. 
The characteristic of all three books is their vigorous 
hold of the physical world on the one hand, and of 
the spiritual world on the other. Very few authors 
pursue so unswerving a path between science and 
faith ; few so well apprehend the unity of the world as 
a physical and spiritual product. The present vol- 
ume lays emphasis on the spiritual side of life, dis- 
closes it as thoroughly interwoven in the framework 
of things, and as immutable in its leading principles 
as are the physical laws with which it is associated. 
The spiritual world is as much a part of the entire 
world as are the atmosphere and sunlight and clouds 
of the earth they enclose. The topics of the volume 
are intuitive theology —in which the interlock of 
perceptive and intuitive truths is traced,— the the- 
ology of the Hebrews and Christian theology — in 
which spiritual principles find fullest expression, — 
and Christian belief in its relation to philosophy. 
The style of the author is voluminous and discur- 
sive, but the thought is easily intelligible, and gains 
great cumulative power. To those who at all share 
the convictions of the writer, the unmistakable and 
eternal foundations of truth seem to be disclosed. 
He thus defines the purpose of philosophy : 

« But we must never forget that the original meaning 
of the word denotes no less than the love and desire of 
knowledge in that largest sense which is identified with 
the pursuit of Wisdom. It represents the constant 
struggle and desire of men to bring their own thoughts 
and conceptions more and more into conscious corre- 
spondence with the system of the universe in which they 
live. There can be no higher aim than this. It affords 
room for the exercise of all the most powerful faculties 
we . It is an aim which not only must include 
theology, but must regard it as the central and ultimate 
object of attainment. If there be a universe at all, the 
great endeavor of philosophy must be to conceive how 
its unity can be made intelligible, and on the other 
hand to understand how it is that, in some aspects, it so 
often appears as if it were divided.” 

Philosophy and religion both rest on the intelligi- 
bility — pervasive and complete — of the world in 


which we are. Joun Bascom. 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


English literature} POfessor Edward Dowden’s Prince- 
as affected by the ton lectures upon “ The French Revo- 
French Revolution. lution and English Literature” have 
been published in a neat volume (Scribner), and 
make interesting reading, although they traverse 
exceedingly familiar ground, and bring to their sub- 
ject in the way of illumination little that is new. 
In this respect they are something of a disappoint- 
ment; for we have a right to expect much of Pro- 
fessor Dowden in the way of interpretative comment 
and philosophical treatment. We get, however, 
little of these things, but instead a straightforward 
history of revolutionary thought in England, begin- 
ning with the precursors and theorists of the move- 
ment, with Cowper and the author of “Sandford 
and Merton,” with Godwin and Mary Wollstone- 
craft, going on with the conservative reaction so 
eloquently championed by Burke, and finally dis- 
cussing the effect of the new ideas upon Burns, 
Southey, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, and 
Landor. The subject is of so intense an inherent 
interest that a dull book could hardly be made of it, 
and nothing akin to dulness may be predicated of 
the book before us. It is simply sober rather than 
brilliant, although it now and then, in some epi- 
grammatic sentence, almost partakes of the latter 
quality. It is pleasant to be told of eighteenth 
century sentimentalism that “ the first of duties was 
no longer to act aright, but to be touched by a deli- 
cate distress.” Likewise there is point in saying 
that “the gospel of Rousseau is translated by Cow- 
per into the gospel according to St. Paul,” and in 
the statement that “‘ whether Burke help us to under- 
stand the Revolution or not, assuredly the Revolu- 
tion should help us to understand Burke.” Here is 
a very judicial estimate of Byron: “To acquire a 
right feeling for Byron and his poetry is a discipline 
in equity. It is easy to yield to a sense of his power, 
to the force and sweep of his genius ; it is easy to be 
repelled by his superficial insincerity, his license, his 
cynicism, his poverty of thought, his looseness of 
construction, his carelessness in execution.” And 
there is food for ample reflection in such a passage 
as the following, which contrasts the Eastern heroes 
and heroines of Byron — once so very much alive 
and now so completely dead — with certain popular 
figures in recent works of fiction, such as Robert 
Elsmere and Dodo. “Perhaps Nora Helmer and 
Hedda Gabler may by and by repose in the old 
marionette box, and the wires by which their limbs 
are convulsed may have grown rusty ; perhaps the 
sawdust already escapes from a clerical garb that 
was so fresh a few years since; perhaps a sprightly 
heroine of two or three seasons ago is no longer so 
atrociously sprightly.” There is little in the main 
line of Professor Dowden’s thought that will not 
find general critical acceptance, but we are some- 
what surprised to find him saying that “Shelley, 
unlike Wordsworth, and unlike Coleridge, was defi- 
cient in the power of original thought.” Can one 





be so sure of that, when we consider how rare a 
thing “ original thought ” must always be? Strictly 
speaking, is there so very much of it in Wordsworth 
and Coleridge? And is it fair to say that Shelley 
does not produce the impression of a forceful 
thinker (setting aside as practically insoluble the 
question of originality) in almost as marked a de- 
gree as either of the others? He was less than 
thirty when he died, to be sure, while the others 
lived on into the time of ripeness, and this fact alone 
makes the comparison a trifle unfair; but the real 
difficulty seems to be that some people find exact 
thought incompatible with melodious utterance. 
One gift should be enough for a poet, and the poet 
who presumes to think should remain rugged in his 
utterance. The same preconception has, in our own 
day, discredited the intellectual force of Mr. Swin- 
burne, and given rise to the curious notion that 
Browning was a more profound and exact thinker 
than Tennyson. 


A voluntary association of gentlemen 
sympathetically _ interested in the study of religions 
equa invited Professor Rhys Davids to 
deliver a series of lectures upon Buddhism, which 
have been printed in a neat volume of 230 pages, 
under the title, “ Buddhism, Its History and Liter- 
ature” (Putnam). The keynote of the exposition 
is a thorough sympathy with the Buddhistic explana- 
tion of the universe and Buddha’s panacea for all 
its woes. This fact, coupled with Professor Davids’s 
ample and exact knowledge of his field, makes the 
contents of the book interesting and profitable read- 
ing. The treatment is somewhat too brief to be 
altogether satisfactory — who could present Chris- 
tianity adequately in two hundred pages? Bat the 
writer has succeeded in putting forth with clearness 
and force his own conception of the salient features 
of this fascinating religious system. He is an 
advocate of the originality of Buddha in his psy- 
chological and ethical positions, and contrasts the 
traditionalism of the rest of the world, which is still 
bound in the fetters of the primitive “soul” theory. 
Of course, one does not look for criticism of Bud- 
dhism in these lectures, though they are, so far, it 
would seem, defective. How anyone can trace the 
history of Buddhism without a critical estimate of 
its defects is hard to understand. But Professor 
Davids successfully accomplishes even this. He is 
an optimist with respect to both the past and the 
future of Buddhism. 


Buddhism 


Cooper is at his best in out-of-door 
stories. When, in an ill-advised hour, 
he set himself to berating the Amer- 
ican people for their imperfections as judged by 
European standards, he was repaid with the outcry 
of disturbed complacency, an outcry which might be 
to-day translated, without losing force, into a crit- 
ical dictum against these damnatory works as litera- 
ture. Similar treatment has been accorded “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” and might well be extended to Mr. Kip- 
ling’s “‘ American Notes,” both of which sketches of 
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American life lack that essential part of truth which 
lies in observing facts in their due proportion. And 
so some persons may question whether, after all, 
the reprinting of the “ Autobiography of a Pocket- 
Handkerchief” (The Golden Booke Prees, Evans- 
ton, Ill.) is worth while. Certainly Mr. Walter Lee 
Brown has done his full duty in his laborious foot- 
notes of the variant readings found in the three 
printed forms of 1843; and corrected by compari- 
son with the original manuscript, fortunately at 
hand. It is evident from these foot-notes that 
Cooper was more painstaking in his revision than 
he is usually given credit for. It appears, however, 
that the first half of this volume was more carefully 
re-read than the somewhat slovenly and hurried 
remainder. One asks if there was a “ period of 
French influence ” in American letters at this time, 
for the characters affect French terms in their con- 
versation, and even the descriptive passages are be- 
spattered with French phrases. Yet the story is 
distinctly better than many amateur compositions 
or similar subjects, and, as the publishers say in 
their advertisement, here is an opportunity to com- 
plete your set of Cooper — an opportunity never 
before offered by an American publisher. It is but 
just to add that the book is made attractive enough 
in appearance, and handsome enough in its heavy 
paper, to open the purse of any bibliophile suscep- 
tible to such blandishment. 


The eight pieces in Mark Twain’s 
“How to Tell a Story, and other 
Essays” (Harper) may be classified 
as follows: Two are professional recollections of a 
professional humorist; two are appropriations, by 
the same humorist, of material which the literary 
critic has commonly thought of as his own property ; 
one is a seizing of that inestimable privilege of the 
humorist, the utterance of true wisdom; one is a 
collection of material for the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Psychical Research ; two are subversions 
of the opinions of M. Paul Bourget and Mr. Max 
O’Rell. Of these, “ Travelling with a Reformer” 
has long been sealed with the seal of universal ap- 
proval: the essay is a good thing, and a service to 
the American people. It is also very funny in 
places, as, indeed, are the other essays, — though 
why “essays” it would be hard to say. The two 
rambles of the professional humorist are of course 
humorous, but they have so much professionalism 
about them as to be a trifle wearisome, at least to 
such as like to have a little spontaneity in life. The 
two invasions of literary territory, “In Defence of 
Harriet Shelley ” and an indictment of James Feni- 
more Cooper, will suffer, we fear, from being found 
in company with the “Jumping Frog” and the 
“Golden Arm.” They will not generally be regarded 
as contributions to critical literature, although the 
first, we think, holds the right ground, and the 
second says some very sensible things. The articles 
on Paul Bourget’s book throw light on what is 
already the most ancient of history, that of the day 


All by 
Mark Twain. 








before yesterday. The examples of mental tele- 
pathy should be filed away for future reference and 
further information on the subject. Such are the 
separate parts of a book which is all by Mark Twain, 
a matter far more important than the particular 
facts just communicated. We hope that the author 
will soon offer us a companion volume entitled “ How 
to Write an Essay, and other Stories.” 


Under the title, “ Researches on the 
Evolution of Stellar Systems ” (Nich- 
ols Press, Lynn, Mass.), Professor 
T. J. J. See, of the Lowell Astronomical Observa- 
tory, presents a compilation of researches valuable 
to the student of physical astronomy, but not to be 
recommended to the layman for seaside reading. 
Prefacing with a general account of double-star 
investigations “from Herschel to Burnham,” and 
an acute mathematical discussion of the methods by 
which delicate observations are translated into de- 
lineations or orbits, Professor See has collated the 
observations, wherever made, upon forty binary 
stars, and presents the diagrams of their orbits. In 
each case, a star in the remote heavens, found to be 
separable into components only by telescopes of the 
finest definition when used by eyes of the acutest 
perception, has been by various persons separately 
observed, and the relative distances of the com- 
panion from its central sun have been determined, 
as well as its corresponding angular positions. 
These data, duly discussed and accurately platted, 
show that the companion moves in a planetary orbit 
about a masterful central body, and that the laws 
of gravitation, as discovered by Newton and form- 
ulated by Kepler, are dominant at those remote 
distances in the celestial universe as certainly as 
where the moon cycles its monthly circuit about the 
earth, and the planets weave their annual tracery 
upon the Zodiac. Conclusions of this sort produce 
the profoundest impression upon the unprofessional 
reader. 


Evolution 
of the stars. 


Professor Harold W. Johnston, of 
the University of Indiana, has done 
a very timely service to the cause of 
classical study by the preparation of a volume on 
“Latin Manuscripts” (Scott, Foresman & Co.). 
It is true that the pupils in our secondary schools, 
and even in our colleges, can come into contact 
with Latin literature only in printed editions, but 
many questions arise in the minds of such pupils as 
to the production and transmission of Latin books, 
and it is well that the answers to such questions 
should be put into accessible form. The subject is 
treated under three heads, the History of the Man- 
uscripts, the Science of Palwography, and the 
Science of Criticism. The book is copiously illus- 
trated by reproductions of pages from famous 
manuscripts, among them the “Codex Romanus ” 
of Catullus, which had lain hidden from the learned 
world under a mistaken classification in the Vatican 
Library, and was brought to light during the past 
year by Professor Hale of the University of Chi- 
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cago. Perhaps the book would have been im- 
proved if a larger number of the critical processes 
described had been illustrated by concrete ex- 
amples; but it is sufficiently plain to serve a good 
in the hands of Latin teachers, and no such 
teacher should be without it unless he is provided 
with something more extensive in the same line. 


Although music was the first of the 
arts to possess a special dictionary 
of its own, no classification of the 
works most useful to the student in the principal 
departments of musical literature has been in ex- 
istence. This want has now been supplied by Mr. 
James E. Matthew in his work on “ The Literature 
of Music” (Armstrong). The first five chapters 
of this work trace the principal objects with which 
musical literature occupied itself in the different 
countries of Europe down to the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. The remaining six chapters con- 
sider some of the special branches into which it has 
been directed, under the headings: Histories of 
Music, Dictionaries of Music, The Literature of 
Sacred Music, The Literature of the Opera, The 
Literature of Musical Instruments, The Literature 
of Music as a Science. Thus. an inquirer in any 
one of these fields is furnished with an admirable 
guide showing how and where to go for the books 
which are of special interest and up-to-date, as well 
as those which are notable either for their curiosity, 
their scarceness, or for the important influence they 
have exercised in a past age. 


Literature 
of music. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


The average buyer and reader cf books, even when 
he imagines himself an ardent “ book-lover,” is too apt 
to be ignorant of the proper methods of handling and 
earing for his volumes. He will handle a book as he 
does his newspaper, and care for it as he might for a 
brick or a block of wood. In an attempt to dispel some 
of this ignorance, Mr. Arthur L. Humphreys, a member 
of the great London bookselling firm of « Hatchards,” 
has written an excellent little volume entitled “The 
Private Library —What we Do Know, What we Don’t 
Know, What we Ought to Know, about our Books” 
(London: Strangeways & Sons). In addition to much 
sound practical advice on the care and treatment of 
books, the arrangement of libraries, ete., Mr. Hum- 
—_— writes pleasantly on many such subjects as “ Book 

alues,” “The Art of Reading,” “Old Country Libra- 
ries,” “ Book Hobbies,” ete. 1n print, paper, and bind- 
ing, the volume should please the most fastidious. 

In “ Cuba in War Time” (R. H. Russell), Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis expresses his contempt for the numerous 
“ Cuban war-correspondents ” so-called, who, while pop- 
ularly supposed to be in the midst of the fray on the 
island, are in reality turning out their “ copy ” from the 
security of Florida hotel piazzas. There are rumors 
afloat that Mr. Davis’s own war sketches, contained in 
the present volume, were produced in this way; but we 
think any impartial reader of his book will readily 
acquit him of the charge. Although nothing more than 











a collection of newspaper sketches, Mr. Davis’s book is 
graphic and interesting, and from it may be gained a 
very good idea of the present condition of affairs on the 
ill-fated island. Mr. Frederic Remington, who accom- 
panied Mr. Davis on his trip to Cuba, contributes a 
number of illustrations to the volume, which, with a 
few exceptions, are sensational and poorly-drawn. 

In “The Aurora Borealis” (Appleton), M. Alfred 
Angot, of the Central Meteorological Office of France, 
gives a concise résumé of the history of these always 
interesting and often strikingly beautiful phenomena, 
illusive and evanescent meteors of the upperair. Facts 
are stated and illustrated and explanatory theories are 
discussed. With most modern physicists, the author 
prefers that which recognizes in the aurora a mani- 
festation of electric energy, active in the upper atmos- 
phere and most frequently in polar latitudes, but ad- 
mits that much remains in this field to be explained or 
discovered. The volume closes with a list of all re- 
corded auroras since 1700. 

Mr. J. N. Larned, editor of the successful “ History 
for Ready Reference ” and Public Librarian of Buffalo, 
has printed “A Talk about Books” (Peter Paul Book 
Co.) originally addressed to a body of high school stu- 
dents. It is pleasantly written and contains much sound 
and sensible advice about reading. It may be warmly 
recommended to the attention of young persons and their 
parents, being the same sort of thing, in spirit if not in 
eloquence, as Mr. Frederic Harrison’s “ The Choice of 
Books” and Mr. Ruskin’s lecture “On King’s Treas- 
uries.” 

Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, who some years ago pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled “Ten Great Novels,” the 
outcome of correspondence with a number of critical 
readers, has now sought to obtain a similar consensus of 
opinion in the field of poetry. “Ten Noble Poems” is 
the title of the pamphlet now issued, and it contains 
lists and explanatory letters from sixty-seven corre- 
spondents. The poems were to be measured by “the 
test of poetic form, ethical insight, and spiritual inspira- 
tion.” Wordsworth’s “ Intimations” gets the largest 
vote, followed by “In Memoriam,” “Saul,” and Gray’s 
“Elegy.” No less than two hundred and thirty-eight 
poems are named altogether. The pamphlet makes very 
interesting reading. 

Professor Ralph S. Tarr publishes, through the 
Maemillan Co., a “ First Book of Physical Geography,” 
a treatise for still younger students than those for whom 
the author’s “Elementary Physical Geography” was 
designed. This is the third text-book produced recently 
by Professor Tarr, and has the admirable qualities of 
clearness and strictly scientific method that characterize 
its predecessors. The illustrations are numerous and 
attractive, helping out the text in a highly satisfactory 
way. 

“ The Literary Year-Book ” (Dodd), edited for 1897 
by Mr. F. G. Afialo, is a venture of a new sort, and 
must be judged leniently. Its contents consist of liter- 
ary causeries, alternating with portraits and biographical 
sketches of writers who have recently come to the fore. 
This reading-matter is distinctly readable, although any- 
thing but profound. The reference features of the book 
include a literary calendar for the year, lists of public 
libraries and literary clubs in England, and very useful 
(although far from complete) directories of British 
authors, publishers, and booksellers. Altogether it is a 
useful compendium and one to be recommended to 
bookmen of all sorts. ie 
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LITERARY ARY NOTES. 


Mr. E. W. Porter, of St. Paul, publishes a pretty text 
of FitzGerald’s “Omar,” with the various readings of 
the four editions. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. publish an “ Elemen 
metic,” by Mr. William W. Speer, Assistant 
tendent of the Chicago public schools. 

Two new volumes in the “ Centenary ” edition of Car- 
lyle have just been published by Messrs. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. They are two of the four which will contain 
the complete “ Cromwell.” 

It is said that Professor W. I. Knapp’s long-expected 
life of George Borrow will be ready for publication in 
the Autumn. Dr. Knapp is probably the most learned 
of living Borrovians, and has traced the wanderings of 
his scholar-gypsy all over Spain. 

The doctoral dissertation of Miss Ellen C. Hinsdale, 
daughter of Professor B. A. Hinsdale of Ann Arbor, is 
entitled: “Ueber die Wiedergabe der Lateinischen 
Futurums dei den Althochdeutschen Uebersetzern des 
8-10. Jahrhunderts.” It is printed at Gittingen, at 
which university Miss Hinsdale took her degree. 

The Macmillan Co. have sent us Volume III. of 
Montaigne and Volume IV. of the “ Morte d’Arthur” 
in their “Temple Classics,” Heywood’s «A Woman 
Killed with Kindness” in their “Temple Dramatists,” 
“Lost Illusions” in their edition of Balzac, “ Snarley- 
yow ” in their collection of standard English novels, and 
« Dream Tales” in their edition of the novels of Tour- 
guénieff. 

The death of Mrs. Oliphant last month has been fol- 
lowed by the death, on July 20, of Miss Jean Ingelow, 
a woman whose poetical reputation was once consider- 
able, but seems to have declined of recent years, although 
a few of her pieces are still among the most generally 
familiar in the English language. Her several novels 
once had a considerable vogue but are now almost 
wholly forgotten. 

Several scholars in Japan are now making a special 
study of Dante. Among them is the Rev. Masahisa 
Uyemura, who is said to have under contemplation the 
composition of an essay on the Italian poet. A 
society under the title of « Danate Kenkyukwai,” an 
association for studying Dante’s writings, is likely to be 
organized by the admirers of the poet. These interest- 
ing facts are furnished by the “ Japan Times.” 

It is with great pleasure that we note the unanimity 
with which all the poiteliaiie that stand for an enlight- 
ened civilization have expressed their condemnation of 
the President’s appointment of a new Librarian of Con- 

Instead of selecting a professional librarian for 
this important post (assuming that Mr. Spofford was to 
be displaced) a politician with no qualification whatever 
for the work is chosen, presumably at the dictation of 
some local “boss.” We did not expect that President 
McKinley would deal civil service reform such a slap in 
the face as this, and his protestations of friendship for 
the movement must hereafter be taken subject to a 
considerable discount. 

We are glad to state that the new tariff law of the 
United States, objectionable as it is in many of its fea- 
tures, does not embody the crowning atrocity of a tax 
upon all kinds of books. The provisions of the old law 
are substantially retained, leaving untaxed all books for 
public institutions, all books printed in foreign lan- 
guages, and all English books more than twenty years 


Arith- 
uperin- 





old. Even such a Congress as that now in office found 
itself unable to i the unanimous protest made by 


pon 
matter, at least, the law has not taken a step backward. 
The shameful tax upon art, however, has been made a 
part of the law, and refutes any idea that our latest 
tariff-makers could have had the interests of civilization 
really at heart. 

“The Century ” for September will make the follow- 
ing announcement: 

* With the aim of encouraging literary activity among col- 
lege graduates, ‘ The Century Magazine’ offers to give, during 


who receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts in any college or 
university in the United States during the commencement 
seasons of 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900. 


than eight thousand words. 3d, for the best story of not fewer 
than four thousand or more than eight thousand words. 

“On or before June ist of the year succeeding graduation, 
competitors must submit type-written manuscript to the editor 
of ‘ The Century Magazine,’ marked, outside and inside, * For 
the College Competition,’ signed by a pen-name, and accom- 
panied by the name and address of the author in a separate 
sealed envelope, which will not be opened until the decision 
has been made, It is to be understood that the article sub- 
mitted has not been previously published. The editor, at his 
discretion, may the award in any class in case no 
coontuatiea/ty Ghaneish-anatiiey dit tietsdthens ‘The Century 
Magazine’ reserves the right to print the prize manuscripts 
without further payments, the copyright to revert to the au- 
thors three months after the date of publication.” 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
August, 1897, 


Alaska Trip, The. John Muir. Century, 

Balkans, Problem of the. C. H. Cooper. Dial. 

Bird Artists. Frank H. Sweet. Lippincott. 

Burroughs, John. H. W. Mabie. Century. 

Constitution, Evolution of a. James 0. Pierce. Dial. 

Continental Literature, A Year of. Dial. 

Criticism, The Pause in,—and After. W.R. Thayer. Atian. 

Delinquent, The, in Art and Literature. E. Ferri. Atlantic. 

Faith and Philosophy. John Bascom. Dial. 

Forests, American. John Muir. Atlantic. 

Hadson River, The. Clarence Cook. Century. 

Hungarian Millennium, The. F. Hopkinson Smith. Harper, 
Illustration, Decorative. Frederick W.Gookin. Dial. 

ere The. R.H. Davis. Harper 

Inexact, Sam of the. “oo * Cc. Abbott. Lippincott. 


. Century. 
Marine Hospital Service, The. Joarna Nicholls. Lippincoit. 
Massachusetts Shoe Town, A. A. F. Sanborn. Atlantic. 
Negro People, Strivings of the. W. E. B. Du Bois. Atlantic. 
Norway. H. E. Scudder and a x s, Wilam oh 
LC. 
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LisT OF NEW BOoKs. 


[The following list, containing 47 titles, includes books 
received by Tum D1au since its last issue.] 


HISTORY. 

Social England: A Record of the Progress of the P: . By 
yestous waters edited by H. D. D.C.L._ Vol. VL. 
Frnetine Batile of Wersclae 0 the Gesseal’Elvction of 
Hoe =. uncut, pp. 700. woe. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 
* ‘Thatcher, Ph.D. 12mo, pp, 300.  Choutanqua Roading 

Cirele Li icone Fiecta Vincent. ae 
momen Life ta Paay’e Fane. By Mansice Pellison trans. 
from the French by Maud Wilkinson ; juction 


ne ep ntrodnotion and Large 
‘on: 
8vo, pp. 90. Lansing, Mich.: : Robt. Smith Ptg. Co. Paper. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Peter the Great. By K. 
French ay tate 
uncut, pp. 562. 


Loyd With parent 8 Bro, gilt top, 
I it ': 
ppleton & Co. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
The People for whom Shakespeare Wrote. By Charles 
ay 2 y Warner. [llus., 16mo, pp. 187. Harper & Bros. 
The Novels of Charles Dickens: A Bibliography and 
Sketch. By Frederic G. Kitton. With wy 16mo, 
uncut, pp. 245. ‘* Book-Lover’s Library.’ 
strong & Son. $1.25 
Authors and Publishers: A +e of Si i i 
i . G. H. P. J. B. 


additional FP. 

er Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 

Mor wawer, By Hash Mill ‘Sere of De ites, po aie, 
wer. er .D. hb 
Thaw, Whinekes $1. - 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


Spenser’s The Faerie Queene. Edited from the original 
editions by Kate M. Warren. Book I.; 18mo, pp. 243. 
Macmillan Co. 50 cts. 


POETRY. 
Selections from the Poems of Timothy Otis Paine. 16mo, 
pp. 89, gilt top, uncut edges. G. P. Paleeer's Sena. $1.25. 
FICTION. 

In Simpkinsville: Character Tales. Rath 
a Ek en ae 
Muriella; or, Le Selve. By Louise de la Ramée (Ouida). 

Llus., 12mo, pp. 240. L.C. Page & Co. $1.25. 
Half-Caste: An old erness’s Tale. By the author 
én Halifax ie 12mo, uncut, 


Thomas 
Natme: An Anglo-Australian Romance 
Praed. 12mo, pp. 291. 


12mo, pp. 316. G. P. Pataam's Son. _ b 
Their Marriage Bond. Albert 12mo, 288. 
G. W. Dillingham Co. $i. = 
be oe 3 By Opie Read. 12mo, pp. 207. F. Tennyson 
The Evolution of reg te Sister: A 
Life, "By Charlotte Whitney Eastman Eastman.” Ibm, gi toy, gilt top, 
pp. 230, "Rand, MoNally & 
An Expectant Heir to Millions. t 
- guess pp. 241. New York: Boot Leia Weed iene 
ec 
NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 
Rand, McNally & Co.’s Globe Library. Danesbury House. 
By Mrs. Henry Wood. 12mo, pp. 294. 25 cts. 
THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 
Lectures on Ecclesiastical History, Delivered in Norwich 
Cathedral. a ane eee ee 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 502, Thomas Whittaker. $2. 





oo align ead An Outline 
Study. By Charles Melon Tyler + A.M. 12mo, 
eit i gy ap. "Paine Sons. 


wing Revelation. By Amory H. Bradford author 
ene s Splcit end Life. * 12mo, pp. 254. illan Co. $1.50. 
aay wt Te Beas 2 ere of 2 See 


amok hig 
wer paca lg Bag 5 G.P. a a 
The Baptism of Roger Williams. B 
16mo, pp. 145. Providence: Preston & ERote On Sha $1 net. 
Shall We Continue in Sin? Addresses by Rev. Arthur P. 


ene 16mo, pp. 122, gilt top. Baker & Taylor Co. 


a... and Reinforcements. By James Morris 
Whiton, Ph.D. 16mo, uncut, pp. 149. omas it- 
mm. 2B ay ae 

and Other P: 


Bers, I DD. 16mo, uncut, pp. 144. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
Germany: A Critical Study of pout ont Channaten. 
aA, F. R.G.S. LIllus., 12mo, 
“Rees, Reading Gircio Literature.” Flood & Vin- 
cent. 
saeiad AND ECONOMIC STUDIES. 
The Social § irit in America. By C. R. Henderson. 12mo 
pp. 350. * utauqua Reading Ci cle Literature.” Flood 
vincent. $1. 
Daniel Raymond: An Early Chapter in the History of 
Economic Th in the Uni States. By Charles 
Patrick Perick Neill & . 8vo, —, PP. 63. ‘* Johns Hopkins 
University Studies.” Paper, 50 
PHiLOSOPHY. 
Philosophy of Ancient India. By Richard Garbe. 16mo, 
pp. 89. Open Court Pub’g Co. 50 cts. 
ART. 
Roman and Medisval Art. By W. H. Soniye, 4. 
Revised and enlarged edition; illus ame, Fe. S os. 
“*Chautuaqua Reading Circle Literature. S Fi 


cent. $1. 
NATURE STUDIES. 
Eye Spy: Afield with Nature among Flowers and Animate 
Things. By Ly Hamilton Gibson. Lllus., 8vo, pp. 
aspee & Bros. $2.50. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
The Story of the Rhinegold (Der Ring des Nibelungen). 
us., 


. By Charles A. 
omas Whittaker. 


8vo, 


Sharp. = 


The Making of a School Girl. By Evel 
Lane. Paper, 


weet, pp. 114. “* Bodley Booklets.” Jo! 


EDUCATION.— BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 

Some Observations of a Foster Parent. By John Charles 
Tarver, author of ‘‘ Gustave Flaubert.’’ 12mo, pp. 282, 

uncut. Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

The Student's American eg y D. H. Montgomery, 
author of ‘ Facts af Hilo. ” With maps, 
12mo, pp. 576. Ginn & Co. $1.55 

First Book —~—_ 3 Googreshy. ‘By rary Tarr, B.S. 
Illus., 16mo, pp. 368 an Co. $1.1 

a ag Dg 

wey’s ** umber.” By cLellan, 
gies , and A. F. Ames, A.B. 12mo, pp. 346. Macmillan 


Elementary = elie By William W. Speer. 12mo, 
pp. 314. Ginn & Co. 55 cts. 

Short Stories from English History. Edited by Albert 
F. Blaisdell. Ilus., 16mo, pp. 191. “oer 50 cts. 

Fifth Book of Xenophon’s Anabasis. ited by Alfred 
> — 18mo, pp. 115. \Sobeal Classes Ginn & Co., 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Monist: A Quarterly Magazine. A! Ad large 8vo, 
pp. 640. Chicago: Open Court Pub’g 
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H. WEEE, Se BS Got, Be Det. 
DEALER IN 
Macazmves, and other Periodicals. Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 


5S See 1 Gee of Shakespeare, 
with or without answers, address ‘rs, Anza 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


STORY-WRITERS, my mr we Poets — Do 

honest criticism of your 
esth, opie chithed suchdenesd enmadinen.eraieianantnamations 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is “‘ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MS. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


1IOW A AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF MONROE CO. 

* Complete Civil, Political, and Military History of the 
County from eariiest period to 1896. Sketches of Pioneer Life, Biog- 
raphy, Late War, etc. 12mo, cloth, pp. 360, Albia, 1896 (Pub. at $2.00). 


312 N. Tth Street, Sr. Lous, Mo. 
FROM HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT OF IOWA. 

“You have gleaned and put together, in very readable shape, a world 
of facts touching your own and counties. The work is a 
marked and decided advance upon the run of histories. 
The early settlers and old en Ee dee 
embalming their memories.”"— Cas. ALpRicH, Curator and Secretary. 


36 n-totne va. | The Standard Blank Books. 


36 in. to the yd. 
25 sheets (100 pp.) 
to the quire. Manufactured (for the Trade only) by 
THE BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY. 
to the largest ledger, « suitable 


Flat- 
opening Account Books, under the on pte’, wo by all book- 




















ees ee BE 101 & 103 Duane 8t., NEW YORK CITY. 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044. 
FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 
FOR ge \ 27 Nos. 294, 389; Stub Points 849, 983, 1008, 


J 


FOR ARTISTIC rm in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 


Other Styles to suit all Hands. Paris Exposition, 


Gold Medals at 
1878 and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, 1893. 
Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. 


25 per Cent Discount in July. 


In order to reduce our too-large stock of SCOTCH 
SUITINGS, we offer them during July at 25 per cent 
discount from regular prices. Samples sent free to any 
address. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


NICOLL THE TAILOR, 
Corner Clark and Adams Streets, - - CHICAGO. 


MOUNTAIN AND SEA SHORE 
SUMMER RESORTS. 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS, 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
OLD SWEET SPRINGS, 

RED SULPHUR SPRINGS, 

SALT SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
NATURAL BRIDGE, 
On the crest of the Alleghany Mountaina, enjoy a Delightful 
Summer Climate. 

OLD POINT COMFORT (Fortress Monroe, Va.) and VIRGINIA 
BEACH are the Most Popular Seaside Resorts on the Atlantic Coast. 
Summer Board in the Mountains, $5.00 a Week and upward. 

Send for Descriptive Pamphlet and Tourist Rates. 


J. ©. TUCKER, U. L. TRUITT, 
G. N. A., Big 4 Route, N. W. P. A., C. & O. Big 4 Route, 
234 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 











the Sea. 


2500 feet above 





Queen & Crescent 


During the Tennessee Centennial and International 
Exposition at Nashville, Tenn., a low-rate special tariff 
has been established for the sale of tickets from 
Cincinnati and other terminal points on the Queen & 
Crescent Route. 

Tickets are on sale daily until further notice to Chat- 
tanooga at $6.75 one way, or $7.20 round trip from 
Cincinnati, the round trip tickets being good seven days 
to return; other tickets, with longer return limit, at 
$9.90 and at $13.50 for the round trip. 

These rates enable the public to visit Nashville and 
other Southern points at rates never before offered. 
Vestibuled trains of the finest class are at the disposal 
of the passenger, affording a most pleasant trip, and 
enabling one to visit the very interesting scenery and 
important battle-grounds in and about Chattanooga, 
Lookout Mountain and Chickamauga National Military 
Park. Tickets to Nashville to visit the Centennial can 
be re-purchased at Chattanooga for $3.40 round trip. 
Ask your ticket agent for tickets via Cincinnati and the 
Q. & C. Route South, or write to 


W. C. RINEARSON, 
General Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, O. 





A 
Colorado 


Summer 


Is the title of an illustrated 
book descriptive of ‘Resorts 
in Colorado reached via the 
SANTA FE ROUTE. It tells 
where a vacation may be 
pleasantly spent. 

Address C. A. Higgins, 
A.G.P.A.,A.7T.& S. F. 
R’y, Chicago, for a free copy. 

Summer tourist rates now 
in effect from the East to 
Pueblo, Colorado Springs, 
Manitou, and Denver. The 
way to go is via the 


SANTA FE ROUTE. 
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Robert Lewis Weed Company. 


JUST READY. 


AN EXPECTANT HEIR TO MILLIONS. 
Anovel. By Cuarntzs Macanicur Sam, 12mo, cloth, 
embossed in silver, 241 pp., 75 cents. 


Mr. Sain has written a novel filled with yp tet 4 
gh. time - papuben, tases sumed 
same 
© setuash of comieal of Mr. Sain is a master in the art of 
elaborating a well-conceived plot. 


SAINTS, SINNERS, AND QUEER PEOPLE. 
Novelettes and short stories. By Marre Eprra Brernon. 
12mo, cloth, embossed, 341 pp., $1.00. 


After the above volume, one must admit that Canada has 
P a new author of undoubted ability and dramatic power. 


THEN, AND NOT ’TILL THEN. 
A novel. By Crarna Nevapa McLxop. 12mo, cloth, 
embossed in gold, 215 pp., 75 cents. 


| ae bas poem nd novel the reader is not aware that he is 
Gay, until the last is turned, a the autho: 
page 80 authoress 
Seaertaheed hime. 


PUBLISHED BY 
ROBERT LEWIS WEED CO., New York. 





The Johns Hopkins University, 


BALTIMORE. 





eAnnouncements of the Graduate, 
Medical, and Collegiate Courses for 
the academic year beginning Ofober 
1, 1897, are now ready, and may be 
bad on application to the Registrar 
of the University. 





"THE PATHFINDER — —the national news review for BUSY PROPLE. 
ee ee, Se Gives 
facts, not opinions. Economizes time and money. $1.00 a year; trial 

of 13 weeks, 15 cts. Cheapest review published. 
Address PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vel. in paper and 85 cts. in cloth; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cts. per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. List sent on application. Also complete cata- 
logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), Nsw Yorx. 


LIBRARIES. 


Ws solicit correspondence with book-buyers for private and 
other 


Our recently revised topically arranged 
ee ee 











THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 








AMERICAN 


COLONIAL TRACTS 


ISSUED MONTHLY 





A Magazine designed tc repro- 

duce, in convenient form, 
and at a low price, the more im- 
eee pamphlets relating to the 

istory of the American Colonies 
before 1776, that have hitherto 
been inaccessible, by reason of 
their scarcity and high price. 
Single numbers are 25 cents each, 
or yearly subscriptions, $3.00. 
Descriptive circulars will be 
mailed on application. 





PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE P HUMPHREY 
ROCHESTER N Y 














“eALL THE WORLD 
LOVES A WINNER.” 








9 
OUR 07 COMPLETE 
LINE OF 


MONARCH 


BICYCLES 


Are the SUPREME RESULT of our 
YEARS OF EXPERIENCE. 


MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO., 


CHICAGO. NEW YORE. LONDON 





Retail Salesrooms : 
152 Dearborn Street. 87-89 Ashland Ave. 
CHICAGO. 





THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 








